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By 
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Chairperson:  Dorothy  D.  Nevill 
Major  Department:  Psychology 

This  study  examined  the  effects  of  a ship-based  adventure  program  on  adolescent 
participant’s  self-esteem  and  ego-identity  development.  The  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem 
Scale  (SES)  was  applied  to  measure  global  self-esteem.  Erikson’s  (1969)  concept  of 
ego-identity  development,  a psychosocial  crisis  period  beginning  in  adolescence  that  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  development  of  the  identity,  was  used  in  order  to  operationalize  the 
identity  construct.  The  Extended  Objective  Measure  of  Ego  Identity  Status-2  (EOM-EIS- 
2)  was  used  to  measure  this  construct  (Bennion  & Adams,  1986).  Participants  were 
involved  in  a three-week  ship-based  adventure  program  called  Actionquest  that  included 
activities  in  sailing,  scuba  diving,  windsurfing,  water  skiing,  and  trekking.  Actionquest 
placed  a strong  emphasis  on  programming  designed  to  increase  self-esteem  and 
encourage  self-exploration.  Results  indicated  that  participation  in  Actionquest  did  not 
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significantly  influence  SE  scores.  Participants  did  experience  a decrease  in  the 
Foreclosure  and  Diffusion  domains  of  ego-identity  development,  which  partially 
supported  the  use  of  adventure  programs  as  an  intervention  for  adolescents  to  encourage 
self-exploration  and  identity  development.  Significant  gender  effects  were  found  in  the 
ego-identity  domain.  Age  was  associated  with  both  SE  and  EOM-EIS-2  scores.  It  was 
concluded  that  adventure  programs  such  as  Actionquest  can  positively  influence  selective 
aspects  of  identity  development  for  adolescents.  Several  limitations  were  noted  and 
implications  for  future  research  and  practice  considerations  were  discussed. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Outdoor  adventure  pursuits  in  the  form  of  educational  experiences  have  been  a 
part  of  our  culture  since  the  early  1940's,  when  Kurt  Hahn  instituted  the  first  Outward 
Bound  school  in  Britain.  At  that  time.  Outward  Bound  was  utilized  as  a method  for 
training  seafaring  young  men  how  to  survive  the  extreme  conditions  that  were 
experienced  if  their  ship  was  sunk  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hahn  developed  the 
Outward  Bound  idea  (named  for  ships  leaving  a harbor  for  often  unknown  destinations, 
known  as  an  “outward  bound”  vessel)  after  observing  that  many  older  seamen  survived 
shipwrecks  whereas  the  younger  ones  did  not.  He  found  that  the  older  seamen  had  years 
of  experience  in  pushing  themselves  beyond  their  expectations,  testing  themselves,  and 
that  those  experiences  had  “inoculated”  them,  given  them  the  mental  and  physical 
“toughness”  to  withstand  and  persevere  in  the  face  of  extreme  conditions.  Hahn  found 
that  by  pushing  the  young  men  beyond  their  perceived  physical  and  mental  limits  while 
training  them  in  survival  skills,  self-reliance,  and  teamwork,  he  could  increase  the  young 
seamen’s  chances  of  survival  (Hahn,  1957).  Most  people  in  western  culture  trace  the 
origins  of  adventure-based  programming  to  Hahn’s  early  developments.  In  this  sense, 
adventure-based  educational  programs  are  relatively  new,  having  only  become 
mainstream  in  our  culture  in  the  past  few  decades. 
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Since  the  early  days  of  adventure  programming,  it  has  grown  as  a viable  industry 
in  our  culture  in  many  areas.  By  1975,  Outward  Bound  alone  had  over  200  schools 
running  adventure  programs  in  the  U.S.  (Ewert,  1983),  with  schools  cropping  up  in 
Europe  and  Australia  also.  Important  associations  began  appearing,  such  as  the 
Association  for  Experiential  Education  (AEE),  which  held  its  first  conference  in  1974  to 
begin  sharing  knowledge  about  these  programs  (Priest  & Gass,  1997).  By  1985,  there 
were  over  542  wilderness-related  courses  at  American  universities  (Hendee  & 
Roggenbuck,  1984).  In  1984,  over  40,000  students  had  participated  in  Outward  Bound 
alone  (Hattie,  Marsh,  Neill,  & Richards,  1997),  and  several  other  programs  had  come 
into  the  industry  such  as  Project  Explore,  National  Outdoor  Leadership  School  (NOLS), 
and  Project  Adventure  (PA)  to  name  but  a few.  By  1993,  the  use  of  adventure  based 
programs  had  spread  to  the  therapeutic  industry  and  two  important  publications  were 
released  that  identified  these  programs  as  legitimate  therapeutic  applications.  The 
Directory  of  Experiential  Therapy  and  Adventure-Based  Counseling  Programs  ( 1 992), 
which  identified  some  257  programs  that  utilized  adventure  resources  with  therapy  and 
Adventure  Therapy:  Therapeutic  Applications  of  Adventure  Programming  (19931.  In 
1993,  Williamson  and  Gass  (1993)  developed  program  accreditation  standards  for  the 
field  of  adventure  programming  that  began  requiring  programs  to  ascribe  to  a common 
standard  in  program  delivery  and  safety. 

Ewert  (1989)  proposed  a rationale  for  the  increased  interest  in  our  culture  for 
these  adventure  based  programs.  He  proposed  that  in  western  culture,  '‘the  good  life  has 
come  to  be  interpreted  more  and  more  as  the  safe  life,  the  comfortable  life,  the 
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predictable  life”  (Ewert,  1989,  p.  15).  Ewert  noted  that  as  this  perception  of  the  good  life 
has  prevailed,  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  adventure  in  our  culture,  not  just 
along  the  lines  of  adventure  based  education  or  therapy,  but  adventure  and  outdoor 
pursuits  in  their  own  right.  He  proposed  that  the  outdoor  adventurer  possessed  an 
internal  drive  that  was  contrary  to  the  “safe  life,”  that  demanded  the  pursuit  of  danger, 
discomfort,  and  deliberate  unpredictability.  Moreover,  he  proposed  that  this  deliberate 
pursuit  of  pushing  oneself  in  the  outdoors  was  more  prevalent  in  our  culture  as  a result  of 
the  industrialized  comfort  we  have  created  for  ourselves.  Whether  Ewert’s  proposed 
rationale  for  the  burgeoning  field  of  adventure  programming  is  accurate  or  not,  it  remains 
clear  that  adventure  programs  are  increasingly  sought  after  in  our  culture.  The  increased 
demand  for  adventure  is  clearly  evident  when  one  looks  at  the  number  of  training 
programs  in  the  outdoor  adventure  industry  at  institutions  of  higher  education.  In  the  U.S. 
alone  there  are  in  excess  of  100  programs  in  higher  education,  including  bachelors, 
masters,  and  doctoral  levels  of  training,  in  outdoor  and  adventure  oriented  programs 
(Ewert,  1989).  Moreover,  these  programs  no  longer  exist  on  the  fringes  at  obscure 
speciality  colleges,  they  exist  at  well  known  and  respected  universities,  such  as  the 
University  of  Colorado,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  of  Georgia,  University 
of  Maryland,  Notre  Dame,  Clemson,  and  Arizona  State  to  name  only  a few. 

As  the  propagation  of  training  programs  moved  from  the  adventure  organizations 
themselves  to  the  area  of  higher  education,  more  scientific  research  began  in  the  field  of 
adventure  education.  However,  early  on  in  the  field,  research  was  done  mostly  by 
Outward  Bound  and  other  adventure  agencies  as  a way  to  market  the  programs;  being 
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able  to  “prove”  results  was  an  attractive  line  in  a brochure.  However,  much  of  the  early 
research  was  mostly  anecdotal  in  nature  and  was  little  more  than  accumulated  comments 
from  past  participants  and  instructors  in  those  programs  (Hattie  et  al.,  1997).  Examples 
were  Hahn’s  (1957)  claims  that  Outward  Bound  must  be  successful  because  it  received 
glowing  reports  from  past  participants.  Fletcher  (1971)  did  one  of  the  first  assimilations 
of  this  anecdotal  evidence  and  stated,  “After  I had  talked  to  some  500  students,  I was 
obliged  to  accept  their  nearly  unanimous  view  that  attendance  at  a course  would 
influence  them  for  many  years.  I received  this  impression  at  first  with  incredulity,  but 
was  obliged  to  pay  attention  to  it  because  the  same  view  was  expressed,  only  more 
strongly,  by  past  students”  (p.  98). 

Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  in  one  of  the  most  complete  literature  reviews  to  date  noted 
that  from  1950  until  the  late  1970's,  most  of  the  “research”  done  in  the  area  of  adventure 
programming  was  “soft”  and  focused  on  narrative  accounts  and  case  studies.  Although  a 
new  field  of  research  typically  begins  in  this  manner,  it  nonetheless  accounts  for  the 
sparsity  of  current  research  that  deals  empirically  with  adventure  programming.  It  was 
not  until  the  last  20  years  that  any  sort  of  sound  research  was  even  attempted,  and 
“sound”  is  used  relatively  with  this  body  of  research.  It  had  become  clear  however  from 
early  descriptive  research  that  what  researchers  felt  “happened”  as  a result  of  adventure 
training  and  education  was  a shift  in  self-concept,  which  subsequently  became  the  most 
researched  outcome  factor  in  the  adventure  education  domain  (Cason  & Gillis,  1994; 
Hattie  et  al.,  1997;  Priest,  1992).  Moreover,  personal  growth  variables  have  received  the 
most  attention  in  the  research  aimed  at  assessing  the  effects  of  adventure  programming. 
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and  of  these,  self-concept  has  by  far  been  the  most  common  outcome  factor  analyzed 
(Marsh,  Richards,  & Barnes,  1986a;  Priest,  1992). 

Two  large-scale  meta-analyses  have  been  conducted  that  have  attempted  to  sum 
up  the  findings  in  the  area  of  effects  on  adolescents  and  young  adults  after  participation 
in  adventure  programs  (Cason  & Gillis,  1994;  Hattie  et  al.,  1997).  Cason  and  Gillis 
(1994)  in  the  first  large-scale  meta-analysis  done  in  the  field  of  adventure  programming 
with  adolescents  identified  nearly  100  unique  articles  that  had  been  done  assessing  the 
effects  of  these  programs  on  their  participants.  Of  those  100  articles,  they  identified  43 
that  qualified  “loosely”  as  empirical  studies  and  that  dealt  with  adolescents  (aged  11-19). 
In  measuring  the  effect  size  across  the  empirically  based  studies  they  retained  in  their 
analysis,  they  found  that  adolescents  who  had  participated  in  adventure  programs  were 
better  off  than  62.2%  of  those  who  had  not  participated.  In  other  words,  adolescents  who 
were  involved  in  adventure  programs  experienced  a 12.2%  improvement  in  areas  such  as 
self-concept,  behavioral  assessments,  attitude  surveys,  locus  of  control,  clinical  scales, 
grades,  and  school  attendance. 

Hattie  et  al.  (1997),  in  their  meta-analysis,  identified  40  outcome  variables  that 
had  been  assessed  from  1968  to  1994  in  the  adventure  program  literature.  They 
collapsed  the  40  variables  into  6 broad  domains  which  included:  (1)  leadership,  (2)  self- 
concept,  (3)  academic,  (4)  personality,  (5)  interpersonal,  and  (6)  adventuresomeness. 
Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  found  that  individuals  involved  in  adventure  programs  were  better  off 
than  65%  of  those  that  did  not  participate.  They  compared  these  results  to  the  typical 
benefits  on  achievement  and  academic  outcomes  in  the  traditional  academic  setting  and 
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found  that  individuals  involved  in  adventure  programs  had  more  positive  effects  in 
achievement  and  academic  domains  than  those  in  the  more  traditional  settings.  Also, 
they  noted  that  the  effects  of  adventure  programs  on  self-concept  were  much  greater  than 
those  typically  found  in  the  classroom.  They  found  that  after  participation  in  adventure 
programs,  benefits  continued  to  increase  for  1-2  years  after  the  program,  indicating  that 
the  benefits  wrere  potentially  long  reaching  and  could  increase  over  time.  Interestingly, 
in  both  the  Cason  and  Gillis  (1994)  and  Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  studies,  no  differences  were 
found  on  outcomes  related  to  variables  such  as  ethnicity,  socioeconomic  status,  academic 
achievement,  or  whether  the  adolescent  was  from  a special  population,  such  as 
adjudicated  or  mentally  disabled  youth.  Cason  and  Gillis  (1994)  did  find  that  there  were 
both  age  effects,  with  the  younger  the  participant  the  more  positive  the  benefits  and 
program  effects,  with  longer  programs  producing  slightly  higher  effects  (no  optimal 
program  length  was  found). 

Gender  effects  in  the  literature  also  seem  to  be  controversial.  Hattie  et  al.  (1997) 
noted  that  women  were  not  encouraged  nor  allowed  to  participate  in  adventure  programs 
that  were  developed  early  on  in  the  industry  to  “make  men  out  of  boys”(p.  60).  However, 
as  the  field  has  blossomed,  female  participants  have  increased  in  number  and  there  are 
now  many  programs  developed  for  single  gender  groups,  specifically  female-only  groups. 
In  1994,  an  entire  edition  of  the  journal  Women  and  Therapy  was  devoted  to  the  topic  of 
adventure  programming  with  women  (Cole,  Erdman,  & Rothblum,  1994).  Although  very 
little  empirical  evidence  was  included  in  this  journal  edition,  there  were  several  articles 
detailing  the  use  of  adventure  programs  with  women  only  and  the  different  needs  and 
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motivations  of  men  and  women  who  participate  in  adventure  programs.  However,  with 
potential  differences  being  highlighted,  studies  that  have  investigated  gender  differences 
in  mixed-gender  and  single-gender  groups  of  adventure  participants  found  minimal  or 
nonsignificant  differences  regarding  the  effects  on  men  and  women  (Marsh  et  al.,  1986a 
& 1 986b).  Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  did  find  that  single-gender  groups  tended  to  have  greater 
effect  sizes  than  mixed-gender  groups  in  Australian  Outward  Bound  programs  only.  This 
gender  difference  disappeared  when  the  program  search  was  broadened  to  include 
programs  other  than  Australian  Outward  Bound.  Thus,  it  seems  that  program 
characteristics  potentially  play  an  important  role  on  differing  effects.  Unfortunately, 
program  effects,  facilitator  effects,  and  accurate  assessments  of  these  types  of  variables 
are  virtually  non-existent  in  the  area  of  adventure  program  research  (Cason  & Gillis, 

1994;  Hattie  et  al.,  1997). 

Self-Concept  and  Identity  Development 

Several  studies  have  utilized  quasi-experimental  designs  to  examine  the  effects  of 
adventure  programming  on  adolescents  involved  in  adventure  programs  (Davis-Berman 
& Berman,  1989,  1994;  Finkenberg,  Shows,  & DiNucci,  1994;  Gillett,  Thomas,  Skok,  & 
McLaughlin,  1991;  Hazelworth  & Wilson,  1990).  However,  very  few  studies  have 
utilized  ego-identity  development  (Marcia,  1966)  as  an  outcome  factor.  Identity 
development  was  more  often  assessed  as  a factor  related  to  self-concept,  and  scales  such 
as  the  7 ennessee  Self-Concept  Scale  (TSCS)  and  the  Self-Description  Questionnaire 
(SDQ  I,  II,  & III)  included  identity  as  a subscale  (Hazelworth  & Wilson,  1990;  Marsh  et 
al.,  1986a,  1986b). 
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Davis-Berman  and  Berman  (1989)  found  positive  effects  on  the  self-concepts  of 
13-18  year  olds  that  were  involved  in  the  Wilderness  Therapy  Program.  They  also  found 
a trend  toward  a more  internal  locus  of  control,  although  it  was  not  significant.  The 
effects  were  relatively  robust,  maintaining  the  increased  effects  on  self-concept  at  a 4- 
month,  1-year,  and  2-year  follow-up.  Finkenberg  et  al.  (1994)  used  the  TSCS  to  examine 
the  effects  of  a 16-week  adventure  course  on  college  students.  They  found  that 
participation  in  the  course  increased  overall  self-concept,  as  well  as  sub-scales  related  to 
self-concept  and  identity. 

Gillett  et  al.  (1991)  examined  the  effects  of  a 6-day  adventure  experience  on  the 
self-concepts  of  12th-grade  students  (aged  16-18).  They  found,  using  the  TSCS  and  the 
Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory  (SEI),  a significant  increase  in  overall  self-concept 
on  both  measures.  Gillett  et  al.  (1991)  also  found  significant  increases  on  the  identity 
subscales  as  a result  of  participation  in  the  adventure  program.  Hazelworth  and  Wilson 
(1990)  used  the  TSCS  to  examine  effects  of  a 6-day  adventure  training  course  on  the  self- 
concept  of  adolescents  (aged  12-15)  involved  in  a summer  adventure  camp.  The  authors 
found  varied  positive  effects  on  self-concept  and  strong  positive  results  in  the  identity- 
related  subscales. 

Jemstedt  and  Johnson  (1983)  examined  several  personal  growth  variables  of 
students  involved  in  a 3-month  college  level  Outward  Bound  program.  Interestingly, 
even  though  the  program  was  significantly  longer  than  most  adventure  programs,  results 
indicated  no  differences  on  any  of  the  major  outcome  variables.  Kaplan  (1974)  found  no 
differences  between  treatment  and  control  groups  in  self-esteem  scores  as  a result  of 
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participation  in  a 2-week  outdoor  survival  program.  However,  the  experimental  group 
did  exhibit  improvements  in  facing  fears,  self-sufficiency,  and  skill  development.  Kolb 
(1988)  found  an  increase  in  self-concept  scores  as  measured  by  the  Piers-Harris  Self- 
Concept  Scale  (PCSC)  with  adolescents  involved  in  a mandatory  course  of  adventure 
based  education.  This  is  one  of  the  few  studies  that  noted  any  gender  differences,  with 
males  slightly  surpassing  the  gains  that  females  experienced  in  most  domains. 

In  a series  of  three  studies  done  in  Australia,  Marsh  et  al.  (1986a,  1986b)  and 
Marsh  and  Richards  (1988)  found  that  adolescents  across  several  different  groups  and 
participating  at  different  times  of  the  year  in  adventure  programs  experienced  gains  in  all 
areas  of  self-concept  measured  by  the  SDQ  and  also  that  these  individuals  experienced  a 
shift  toward  a more  internal  locus  of  control.  Follow-up  efforts  found  that  increases  in 
self-concept  were  maintained  over  time.  Several  studies  assessing  benefits  of  adventure 
experiences  for  judicially  referred  youths,  found  similar  results;  increased  self-concept 
scores,  a more  internal  locus  of  control  and  a tendency  for  those  scores  to  be  robust  over 
time  (Gaston,  Plouffe,  & Chinsky,  1978;  McDonald  & Howe,  1989). 

It  appears  relatively  clear  from  the  literature  that  something  positive  can  occur  for 
adolescents  in  the  domains  of  self-concept,  self-esteem,  and  identity  development  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  adventure  programs.  However,  the  effects  of  these  programs  are 
mixed  and  several  questions  remain  regarding  what  effects  these  programs  actually 
produce,  how  they  produce  those  effects,  and  how  long  those  effects  are  maintained. 
Moreover,  there  are  several  problems  with  this  body  of  research,  such  as  small  sample 
sizes,  use  of  non-standardized  instruments,  lack  of  use  of  control  groups,  and  inadequate 
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follow-up.  Regardless  of  the  mixed  findings  in  this  area  of  research  and  practice,  there 
remains  sufficient  quantitative  and  qualitative  rationale  for  further  examination  of  the 
effects  of  adventure  programs  on  adolescents.  In  order  to  further  understand  empirically 
the  effects  of  these  types  of  programs,  the  present  study  examined  the  effects  of  an 
adventure  based  summer  program,  Actionquest,  on  the  self-esteem  and  identity 
development  of  the  adolescent  participants. 

Ego-identity  development  was  operationalized  in  this  research  according  to 
Erikson’s  (1959,  1968,  1980)  theory  of  identity  development.  Erikson  proposed  that 
identity  development  was  a period  of  psychosocial  crisis  that  occurred  during 
adolescence.  This  phase  of  psychosocial  development  was  characterized  by  the 
adolescent  progressing  through  periods  of  crisis,  information  seeking  and  gathering,  and 
resolution  of  the  crisis  periods  resulting  in  a more  defined  commitment  to  ideological, 
interpersonal,  and  occupational  directions  in  his  or  her  life. 

Marcia  (1966,  1987,  1989)  further  operationalized  the  ego-identity  construct  to 
include  four  distinct  developmental  phases  or  “statuses”  that  represented  the  following 
continuum:  (1)  identity  diffusion,  the  beginning  of  the  identity  continuum,  which 
indicated  a state  of  being  in  no  crisis,  having  no  commitment,  and  having  no  concern  to 
engage  in  either  of  these  fundamental  processes,  (2)  identity  foreclosure,  which  indicated 
a commitment  in  the  absence  of  a crisis  period,  (3)  identity  moratorium,  which  indicated 
a state  of  crisis  and  information  gathering  but  no  firm  commitment,  and  (4)  identity 
achievement , the  end  of  the  identity  continuum,  which  indicated  a firm  commitment  to 
ideological,  interpersonal,  and  occupational  life  directions  based  on  a personal  crisis 
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period  and  resolution  phase.  Marcia  (1966)  developed  the  first  objective  measure  of  ego- 
identity  based  on  the  four  identity  statuses  just  described.  Many  revisions  of  that 
objective  measure  lead  to  the  development  of  the  Extended  Objective  Measure  of  Ego- 
Identity  Status-II  (EOM-EIS-II)  by  Bennion  & Adams  (1986)  which  measured  an 
individual’s  level  of  crisis  and  commitment  in  the  ideological,  interpersonal,  and 
occupational  domains.  The  EOM-EIS-II  was  used  in  this  research  to  measure  ego- 
identity  status  of  the  Actionquest  program  participants. 

The  Actionquest  Summer  Program 

The  Actionquest  summer  program  is  a 3-week  adventure  experience  for 
adolescents,  ages  12-20,  who  self-elect  to  participate.  Actionquest  offers  several 
different  types  of  programs  oriented  around  the  ocean,  sailing,  scuba  diving,  windsurfing, 
skiing,  wakeboarding,  hiking/shore  excursions,  and  group-living  situations.  Actionquest 
programs  take  place  in  a variety  of  locations  such  as  the  Caribbean,  Mediterranean, 
Galapagos,  Australia,  Tahiti,  and  Fiji.  The  group  of  Actionquest  programs  that  was 
researched  in  this  study  were  the  programs  that  were  held  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands 
(BVI’s)  in  the  Caribbean  during  the  summer  of  1997.  The  BVI  programs  were  the 
longest  running  programs,  having  provided  adventure  programs  with  adolescents  for  30 
years,  with  the  most  consistent  programming  and  staff  within  the  Actionquest  organized 
adventure  experiences. 

The  Actionquest  summer  program  in  the  BVI’s  focused  heavily  on  skill 
development  in  the  sailing,  scuba  diving,  windsurfing,  and  water  skiing  domains.  The 
programs  were  all  certified  through  the  American  Sailing  Association  (ASA),  U.S. 
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Sailing,  American  Waterski  Association,  the  U.S.  Windsurfing  Association,  and  the 
Professional  Association  of  Diving  Instructors  (PADI)  and  holds  the  highest  rankings  for 
all  of  those  organizations.  The  Actionquest  staff  were  all  licensed  or  certified  through 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  U.S.  Sailing,  ASA,  and/or  PADI  as  moderate  to  expert  level 
instructors  in  some  or  all  of  the  above  mentioned  areas  as  well  as  all  being  certified  in 
first  aid  and  CPR  through  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  Actionquest  staff  participated  in 
a 2-week  orientation  and  training  program  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  summer  program 
that  was  intended  to  integrate  the  staff  into  a team,  sharpen  facilitation  skills,  and  expose 
staff  to  the  growth  oriented  aspects  of  the  program  that  would  be  facilitated  with  the 
program  participants. 

The  Actionquest  summer  programs  focused  a great  deal  of  attention  on  personal 
growth  and  development  through  an  integral  part  of  the  program  called  MotivePower. 
MotivePower  programs  consisted  of  several  group  oriented  discussions  and  activities  that 
focused  on  enhancing  insight  through  dealing  with  the  following  issues:  personal 
effectiveness,  integrity,  goals  and  affirmations,  communication,  personal  values, 
commitment  and  accomplishment,  choices  and  consequences,  problem  solving,  self- 
responsibility, and  self-reliance.  These  programs  occurred  about  every  3 days  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  program  and  program  content  was  intertwined  with  the  adventure 
experiences  daily  by  the  instructors  (Actionquest  Brochure,  1997). 

The  Actionquest  program  participants  lived  aboard  50-52  foot  sailing  yachts  with 
10-12  other  participants  and  2-3  staff  members.  The  close  living  quarters  of  the  yachts 
necessitated  that  participants  deal  directly  with  themselves  and  others  in  cooperative 
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oriented  teams.  These  small  teams  encouraged  the  use  of  the  material  learned  through 
the  MotivePower  program.  Testimonials  about  program  effectiveness  abound,  and  as 
one  parent  put  it,  “1  believe  that  my  two  sons  came  home  with  enhanced  personalities, 
more  self-esteem  and  self-reliance,  and  this  after  having  a lot  of  fun”  (Actionquest 
Brochure,  p.  2).  A former  Actionquest  participant  wrote,  “I  am  more  confident  in  myself, 
I can  accept  who  I am  better  than  I did.  I learned  that  if  I want  something  1 should  go  for 
it.  The  most  valuable  thing  was  to  learn  about  myself’  (Actionquest  Brochure,  p.  22). 

The  Actionquest  program  was  a well-developed  adventure  program  that  focused  on 
providing  participants  with  a growth  oriented  experience  through  the  mode  of 
experiential  learning  and  discovery  facilitated  by  well-trained  and  experienced  staff. 

The  current  study  utilized  program  participants  involved  with  the  1997 
Actionquest  summer  program  in  the  BVI’s.  Adventure  programs,  like  Actionquest,  have 
been  found  to  potentially  influence  adolescents’  self-esteem  and  identity  development  in 
a positive  direction  moreso  than  a traditional  academic  or  occupational  environment. 
Since  most  adventure  programs  encourage  self-discovery,  appropriate  risk-taking  and 
boundary  setting,  pushing  individuals  past  perceived  self-limits,  and  intense  interpersonal 
activity  and  cooperation,  it  seemed  possible  that  these  programs  fit  exactly  with  the 
developmental  aspects  of  identity  development  and  self-esteem  that  occur  in 
adolescence.  With  this  in  mind,  the  current  study  hypothesized  that  Actionquest  program 
participants  would:  (1)  experience  a shift  toward  a more  developed  and  achieved  identity 
status  compared  to  a control  group,  and  (2)  experience  an  increase  in  self-esteem 
compared  to  a control  group. 
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This  study  was  an  improvement  over  past  research  in  that  it  utilized  a large 
sample  size,  a control  group,  a quasi-experimental  research  design,  and  reliable  and  valid 
measures  of  the  two  constructs,  ego-identity  status  and  self-esteem.  Also,  in  using  a 
more  rigorous  research  design  and  instruments,  it  was  hoped  that  this  study  would  add  to 
a small  but  growing  base  of  empirically  driven  research  in  the  field  of  adventure 
programming  with  adolescents. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


There  are  several  areas  of  adventure  education  and  therapy  that  have  been 
researched  and  published  in  mainstream  literature  sources  during  the  past  few  decades. 
In  fact,  since  the  inception  of  Outward  Bound  in  1941,  there  have  been  well  over  100 
unique  studies  that  have  attempted  to  assess  the  varied  outcomes  of  adventure  based 
activities  with  several  different  populations  (Hattie,  Marsh,  Neill,  & Richards,  1997). 
Adventure  programs  and  research  on  those  programs  have  included  populations  such  as 
chronic  psychiatric  inpatients  (Banaka  & Young,  1985;  Berman  & Anton,  1988;  Creal  & 
Florio,  1986;  McClung,  1984;  Stitch  & Sussman,  1981,  Walton,  1985;  Witman,  1989; 
Ziven,  1988),  delinquent  and  at-risk  youth  (Bandoroff,  1992;  Durgin  & McEwen,  1991; 
Elrod  & Minor,  1992;  Kelly  & Baer,  1969;  McDonald  & Howe,  1989;  Robitschek,  1996; 
Sveen  & Denholm,  1997;  Wichmann,  1991;  Winterdyk  & Roesch,  1982),  behaviorally 
disordered  youth  (Davis,  Ray,  & Sayles,  1995;  Sachs  & Miller,  1992:  Schwartz,  1983; 
West,  1989),  substance  abusers  (Deal,  1983;  Gass  & McPhee,  1990;  Kirkpatrick,  1983), 
adult  and  adolescent  outpatients  (Gillis  & Bonney,  1986;  Gillis  & Gass,  1993),  rape  and 
incest  victims  (Goodwin  & Talwar,  1989;  Pfirman,  1988),  wilderness  therapy  with 
women  (Cole,  Erdman,  & Rothblum,  1994)  and  sex  offenders  (Kjol  & Weber,  1990)  to 
name  only  a few. 
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Since  the  present  study  is  focused  on  a “normal”  population  of  adolescents  and 
examines  the  effects  of  adventure  programs  on  self-esteem,  self-concept  and  identity 
development,  the  literature  review  will  include  primarily  articles  that  deal  with  that 
population.  However,  since  a majority  of  research  that  has  been  done  on  adolescents  has 
focused  on  delinquent  or  at-risk  youth,  some  studies  which  specifically  target  self- 
concept  in  that  population  have  been  included  due  to  their  relevance.  Therefore,  this 
literature  review  will  include  several  articles  concerning  adolescent’s  participation  in 
adventure  experiences  with  a section  devoted  to  at-risk  adolescents. 

The  procedure  used  for  searching  the  literature  for  research  related  to  adolescents 
involved  in  adventure  programs  and  potential  effects  on  self-concept  and  identity 
development  was  to  generate  data  from  a search  of  the  Psychlit,  Medline,  ERIC,  and 
Dissertations  Online  (Dissertation  Abstracts  International  Online)  databases  using  the 
following  key  words:  adventure  education,  adventure  therapy,  outdoor  education,  outdoor 
therapy,  wilderness  education,  wilderness  therapy,  experiential  therapy,  experiential 
education,  adolescents,  self-esteem,  self-concept,  self-esteem  development,  ego-identity 
status,  identity  development,  and  identity  formation.  All  of  these  terms  were  used 
individually  and  in  conjunction  with  one  another  to  provide  a thorough  search.  A tree 
search  of  the  references  from  the  relevant  literature  produced  by  the  database  search 
offered  several  more  unique  studies. 

Using  the  above  search  strategy,  the  literature  review  focused  on  retaining  articles 
that  included  the  following  criteria:  (a)  focused  on  a relatively  “normal”  adolescent 
population,  (b)  involved  the  use  of  adventure  based  programming  as  an  intervention,  and 
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(c)  involved  either  self-esteem,  self-concept,  identity  formation/development  or  some 
variant  or  sub-domain  of  these  factors  as  one  of  the  outcome  variables  under 
investigation.  Most  of  the  articles  included  in  this  literature  review  met  these  criteria. 
However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  research  in  the  area  of  self- 
concept  change  with  juvenile  delinquents  who  have  participated  in  adventure  based 
programs.  Due  to  the  relevance  of  that  body  of  research,  several  articles  which  focused 
on  a “delinquent  or  at-risk”  population  were  included  to  round  out  findings  related  to 
self-concept  and  identity  development  with  adolescents  involved  in  adventure  programs. 

The  literature  review  is  organized  according  to  several  key  areas.  First,  a brief 
discussion  of  the  field  of  adventure  based  educational  and  therapeutic  programming  will 
be  addressed.  Second,  a section  addressing  adventure  based  program  effects  on  self- 
concept  will  be  included.  Third,  a section  addressing  the  special  population  of  at- 
risk/delinquent  youth.  Very  little  research  has  included  ego-identity  status  as  a 
dependent  variable.  Only  one  unpublished  dissertation  was  found  that  utilized  Marcia’s 
(1966)  four  identity  statuses  as  an  outcome  variable  (Anderson-Hanley,  1995).  That 
study  will  be  briefly  discussed,  but  a section  will  not  be  devoted  separately  to  identity 
development.  Instead,  studies  that  assess  identity  as  a secondary  factor  will  be  included. 
The  literature  review  will  end  with  a discussion  related  to  the  information  gained  through 


the  literature  and  directions  for  future  research. 
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Adventure-Based  Educational  and  Therapeutic  Programs 

The  area  of  adventure  programming  has  a relatively  long  and  rich  history  and  was 

begun  in  1941  by  Kurt  Hahn.  Hahn  developed  the  first  Outward  Bound  school  to  train 

British  seamen  how  to  survive  the  dangerous  shipping  lanes  in  the  war-time  Atlantic 

Ocean  (Hattie  et  al.,  1997).  The  concept  was  simple.  A month-long  course  was  devised 

to  accelerate  independence,  initiative,  physical  fitness,  self-reliance,  and  resourcefulness. 

Since  that  time,  adventure  based  programs  have  blossomed  into  many  different  areas.  By 

1975,  in  the  U.S.  alone,  there  were  over  200  Outward  Bound  schools  (Ewert,  1983). 

And  by  1994,  over  40,000  students  had  participated  in  Outward  Bound  programs  alone 

worldwide,  not  to  mention  the  many  other  programs  that  have  developed  in  this  area  over 

the  past  few  decades  (Hattie  et  al.,  1997). 

Participants  and  instructors  involved  with  adventure  programs  have  long  believed 

that  there  are  positive  personal  effects  that  occur  as  a result  of  participation  in  these 

programs.  However,  quantifying  the  benefits  through  well  designed  research  has  been  a 

challenge  for  the  field.  As  Ewert  (1983)  put  it: 

Despite  a number  of  studies  which  contained  flawed  designs  or  reported  negative 
findings,  the  preponderance  of  research  literature  supported  a belief  that  Outward 
Bound,  or  related  outdoor  adventure  programs,  can  positively  enhance  an 
individual  in  a variety  of  ways,  i.e.  self-concept,  self-esteem,  locus  of  control.  A 
powerful  suggestion  is  made  that  these  programs  do  something  “good”  to  or  for 
the  participant,  but  like  electricity,  we  know  it  does  something,  but  we’re  not  sure 
how  it  does  it.  (p.27) 

Most  of  the  research,  particularly  the  early  research,  focused  on  anecdotal  evidence,  case 
studies,  and  participant  testimonials  as  evidence  of  the  positive  effects  of  adventure 
programs  on  their  participants.  However,  in  the  more  recent  research,  there  have  been 
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attempts  to  use  more  well-defined  methodology. 

In  one  of  the  most  extensive  reviews  of  the  literature,  which  was  part  of  a large- 
scale  meta-analysis,  Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  identified  96  unique  empirical  studies  that 
claimed  to  deal  with  psychological  and  behavioral  effects  of  adventure  programs.  Hattie 
et  al.  (1997)  identified  40  major  outcome  variables  that  they  grouped  into  6 larger 
domains,  (a)  leadership,  (b)  self-concept,  (c)  academic,  (d)  personality,  (e)  interpersonal, 
and  (f)  adventuresomeness.  This  study  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  following 
section.  However,  even  with  this  “new  and  improved”  body  of  research  literature  that 
include  empirical  efforts,  many  design  flaws,  such  as  lack  of  randomization,  no  control 
groups,  poorly  designed  and  non-validated  measures,  and  very  little  theoretically  driven 
research  continue  to  plague  the  field  even  today  (Priest,  1992). 

Researchers  in  the  area  of  adventure  programming  have  argued  that  the  mere 
essence  of  the  adventure  based  paradigm  makes  tightly  controlled,  rigorous  scientific 
methods  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  (Cason  & Gillis,  1994).  To  address  many  of 
these  issues,  several  researchers  have  adopted  quasi-experimental  designs  to  control  for 
as  much  of  the  outcome  variance  as  possible.  The  articles  included  in  this  literature 
review  are  a sampling  of  some  of  the  more  well  designed  literature  that  exists  in  the  area 
of  adventure  programming. 

Personal  growth  variables  have  received  much  attention  in  the  literature  as 
potential  outcome  variables.  However,  no  area  has  been  more  researched  than  that  of  the 
potential  benefits  of  adventure  activities  on  the  participant’s  self-concept,  self-esteem, 
and  self-confidence  (Marsh,  Richards,  & Barnes,  1986a;  Priest,  1992). 
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Self-Concept  and  Adventure  Programs 

Two  large-scale  meta-analyses  have  been  conducted  to  date  that  attempt  to  sum 
up  the  findings  in  the  area  of  self-concept  gains  via  participation  in  adventure  programs 
(Cason  & Gillis,  1994;  Hattie  et  al.,  1997).  Cason  and  Gillis  (1994)  conducted  the  first 
meta-analysis  in  the  field  of  adventure  programming  for  adolescents.  The  authors 
reviewed  79  of  99  possible  articles  and  retained  43  of  those  articles,  based  on  empirical 
design  and  population  characteristics,  in  the  analysis.  The  goals  of  the  analysis  were  to 
(a)  identify  empirically  based  literature,  (b)  compute  and  compare  outcomes  of  different 
programs,  and  (c)  relate  the  outcome  findings  to  program  characteristics  (program 
length,  population,  and  study  methods). 

The  average  effect  size  across  the  43  unique  studies  was  0.31.  In  other  words, 
Cason  and  Gillis  (1994)  found  that  adolescents  involved  in  adventure  programs  were 
62.2%  better  off  than  adolescents  not  involved  in  these  programs;  said  another  way,  the 
average  adolescent  experienced  a 12.2%  improvement  (on  a variety  of  outcome  measures 
including  self-concept,  behavioral  assessments,  attitude  surveys,  locus  of  control,  clinical 
scales,  grades,  and  school  attendance).  This  effect  size  spanned  all  of  the  studies  which 
included  “normal”  adolescents  as  well  as  those  in  treatment  settings  or  adjudicated  youth 
in  alternative  settings.  The  effect  sizes  for  each  of  the  outcome  areas  showed  significant 
positive  effects  in  all  areas,  with  clinical  scales  (e  g.,  depression  and  anxiety) 
experiencing  the  greatest  change  and  locus  of  control  the  lowest  change. 
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Several  program  characteristics  were  examined  and  correlated  with  outcomes.  Of 
those,  a significant  positive  correlation  was  found  with  program  length,  with  greater 
effect  sizes  being  associated  with  longer  program  duration  (mean  program  length  being  3 
weeks,  range  1 day  to  10  months).  Also,  age  was  negatively  associated  with  effect  sizes, 
indicating  that  younger  participants  benefited  slightly  more  from  the  adventure  programs 
(mean  age  = 15.8,  SD  = 0.92).  No  differences  were  found  between  the  different 
populations  examined,  which  indicated  that  adjudicated  youth,  at-risk  adolescents 
(identified  by  school  officials),  mentally  or  physically  challenged  adolescents,  and 
“normal”  adolescents  all  benefitted  similarly  from  the  adventure  based  experiences. 

Another  interesting  finding  was  that  studies  with  more  rigorous  empirical 
standards  revealed  smaller  effect  sizes  (Cason  & Gillis,  1994).  In  general,  the  more 
loose  the  scientific  basis,  the  higher  the  effect  size.  Also,  there  was  a difference  between 
published  and  non-published  studies,  with  published  studies  producing  larger  effects 
(possibly  due  to  only  positive  studies  getting  published).  The  unpublished  studies 
represented  the  bulk  of  research  in  the  area  of  adventure  programming,  and  were 
speculated  to  account  for  the  best  and  worst  of  the  research  available.  The  authors  noted 
this  finding  as  an  indicator  of  one  of  the  problems  in  the  field  of  adventure  research,  that 
many  of  the  research  articles  conducted  are  not  published  and  those  that  are  published 
may  have  a “halo  effect”  on  results. 

Several  criticisms  of  this  research  literature  were  noted  such  as  the  lack  of 
research  on  instructor  variables,  the  lack  of  scientifically  sound  research  (lack  of 
randomization,  control  groups,  empirically  based  instruments,  and  adequate  follow-up 
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assessments),  the  lack  of  program  description  (specifics  about  program  activities, 
facilitation  style,  goals,  etc.),  unclear  research  directions,  and  the  lack  of  publications 
resulting  from  the  number  of  unpublished  dissertations  and  organizational  research.  The 
authors  called  for  future  research  to  attend  to  these  areas,  particularly  focusing  on 
program  characteristics  and  instructor  variables  in  order  to  begin  to  understand  the 
mechanism(s)  that  create  the  change  experienced  by  adolescents  involved  in  adventure 
programs. 

Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  provided  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  review  and  meta- 
analysis of  the  adventure  education  field  since  its  inception  by  Kurt  Hahn.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  effects  of  adventure  experiences  on  a wide  array  of 
outcome  variables,  but  most  specifically,  self-concept,  locus  of  control,  and  leadership. 
Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  identified  several  common  components  of  a typical  adventure 
education  experience  which  included,  a wilderness  setting,  small  group  orientation, 
mentally  and  physically  challenging  tasks,  interactions  that  often  include  group 
cooperation  and  cohesiveness,  decision  making  and  problem  solving,  a “non-intrusive, 
trained  leader,”  and  a duration  between  two  and  four  weeks.  Also,  common  themes  that 
were  presented  during  adventure  experiences  were  challenging  and  demanding  situations 
that  required  both  mental  and  physical  effort,  determination,  cooperation,  and  self- 
reliance.  “The  claim  is  that  physical  activities  can  be  used  as  an  effective  medium  for 
participants  to  recognize  and  understand  their  own  weaknesses,  strengths,  and  resources 
and  thus  find  the  wherewithal  to  master  the  difficult  and  unfamiliar  in  other 


environments”  (Hattie  et  al.,  1997,  p.  45). 
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The  authors  criticized  the  literature  over  the  past  40  years  and  focused  on  the 
anecdotal  evidence  and  barely  correlational  nature  of  the  majority  of  the  outcome 
studies.  Also,  small  sample  sizes  and  subsequent  low  statistical  power  plagued  nearly  all 
of  the  literature  in  this  area.  Very  few  well  designed  studies  that  utilized  rigorous 
evaluation  instruments  and  procedures  were  found.  The  few  studies  that  have  attempted 
to  use  more  scientifically  sound  research  strategies  have  shown  promising  effect  sizes, 
with  the  most  important  factor  being  length  of  the  program,  with  longer  being  better  than 
shorter  (Cason  and  Gillis,  1994).  Interestingly,  no  significant  differences  were  found 
between  populations  (at-risk,  psychiatric,  adjudicated,  or  “normal”  adolescents). 

The  meta-analysis  was  very  thorough,  reporting  a total  of  1728  effect  sizes 
located  within  96  unique  studies  published  between  1968  and  1994.  The  majority  (72%) 
of  the  samples  were  male,  and  were  adults  or  university  students  (age  range  1 1-42, 
M=22.28).  Several  outcome  variables  were  used  in  the  studies  included  in  the  analysis. 
Among  these  variables  were  8 dimensions  of  leadership,  1 1 dimensions  of  self-concept,  2 
dimensions  of  academic  achievements,  9 dimensions  of  personality,  6 interpersonal 
dimensions,  and  4 dimensions  of  adventuresomeness. 

Prior  testing  effects  seemed  to  be  minimal,  so  testing  prior  to  or  on  the  first  day  of 
a program  seemed  not  to  affect  findings.  In  general,  the  analysis  found  that  adventure 
programs  seemed  to  have  immediate  effects  on  most  dimensions  of  leadership, 
academic,  independence,  assertiveness,  emotional  stability,  social  comparison,  time 
management,  and  flexibility.  The  lower  positive  effects  were  for  leadership  goals, 
physical  self-concept,  academic  self-concept,  femininity,  and  interpersonal 
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communication  (Hattie  et  a!.,  1997). 

Immediate  program  effects  were  0.34  on  achievements  and  affective  outcomes 
most  commonly  found  in  traditional  educational  settings.  Also,  the  effects  of  the 
adventure  programs  on  self-concept  was  markedly  higher  than  classroom-based  settings. 
Follow-up  effects  illustrated  a 0. 17  increase  over  the  0.34  initial  effect,  indicating  that 
positive  effects  continued  to  increase  after  the  completion  of  an  adventure  based 
program.  The  three  individual  variables  that  explained  the  most  variance  were  age 
(student  or  adult),  program  length  (more  or  less  than  20  days  in  duration),  and  whether 
the  program  was  Australian  Outward  Bound  (which  produced  more  positive  outcomes) 
or  not.  The  analysis  did  find  that  single-gender  groups  had  larger  effect  sizes  than 
mixed-gender  groups. 

Future  research  recommendations  included,  (a)  using  dependable  measurements, 
(b)  using  larger  sample  sizes,  (c)  providing  clear  analyses  of  background  variables,  (d) 
assessing  instructor  effects,  (e)  ensuring  that  tests  are  related  to  desired  outcome 
variables,  (f)  investigating  interactional  effects  between  outcome  variables,  (g)  providing 
a clearly  defined  description  of  the  actual  program,  and  (h)  considering  alternative 
research  designs  (as  opposed  to  pre-post).  Also,  a call  for  research  addressing  the  actual 
process  of  change  and  the  variables  that  affect  change  as  opposed  to  only  outcome 
research  was  highlighted  as  an  area  of  need  in  the  literature  (Hattie  et  al.,  1997). 

Davis-Berman  and  Berman  (1989)  collected  data  on  23  (15  male,  8 female) 
adolescents  (ages  13-18)  from  outpatient  settings.  These  adolescents  were  involved  in 
the  Wilderness  Therapy  Program,  which  provided  small  groups  of  male  and  female 
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adolescents  with  intensive  therapeutic  experiences  in  the  wilderness  during  10-13  day 
backpacking  trips  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  Independent  variables  included  affect, 
behavioral  symptoms,  and  self-perceptions.  These  three  areas  were  assessed  using  four 
measures:  (1)  The  Internal-External  (IE)  locus  of  control  scale  (Rotter,  1966);  (2)  a 
perceptions  of  self-efficacy  scale  by  Sherer  (1982);  (3)  The  Piers-Harris  Self-Esteem 
inventory  (Piers-Harris,  1969);  and  (4)  The  Behavioral  Symptom  Inventory  (BSI; 
Derogatis,  1975). 

Results  indicated  significant  improvements  in  self-efficacy,  self-esteem,  and 
behavioral  symptoms.  Also,  a non-significant  shift  toward  a more  internal  locus  of 
control  was  found.  Follow-up  data  was  collected  for  1-  and  2-year  periods.  Future 
research  considerations  included  better  operationalization  of  variables,  scientifically 
sound  research  instruments,  larger  samples,  and  better  follow-up  work. 

Davis-Berman  and  Berman  (1994)  provided  a 4-month,  1-year,  and  2-year  follow 
up  to  their  1989  study  of  23  adolescents  involved  in  outpatient  counseling  as  part  of  The 
Wilderness  Therapy  Program  (WTP).  The  program  consisted  of  a 2-week  backpacking 
trip  in  which  daily  group  and  individual  therapy  was  integrated  with  the  wilderness  trip. 
Initial  results  revealed  generally  positive  findings  in  the  areas  of  self-efficacy,  self- 
esteem, and  behavioral  symptoms.  This  follow-up  study  utilized  the  Behavioral 
Symptoms  Inventory  (BSI),  the  General  Self-Efficacy  Inventory,  and  the  Internal- 
External  Locus  of  Control  Scale  (IE)  to  measure  potential  longitudinal  effects  of  the 


program. 
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The  inventories  were  mailed  out  at  4 months,  1 year,  and  2 years  after  the  end  of 
the  program,  and  response  rates  were  83%,  87%,  and  65%,  respectively.  Results 
indicated  an  initial  return  to  pre-test  levels  on  all  variables  at  the  4-month  follow  up,  with 
a return  to  post-test  levels  on  all  variables  at  the  1-  and  2-year  follow  up.  Davis-Berman 
and  Berman  (1994)  indicated  that  the  initial  return  to  the  home  environment,  with  no 
follow  up,  may  have  undermined  initial  positive  effects,  but  as  the  program  participants 
began  to  remember  and  practice  what  they  learned  through  the  WTP,  the  positive  effects 
re-emerged  and  were  maintained.  They  argued  that  releasing  adolescents  from  these 
programs  directly  back  into  the  unhealthy  environment  was  not  sufficient. 

Finkenberg,  Shows,  and  DiNucci  (1994)  examined  18  college  students  (8  women, 
10  men)  who  participated  in  a semester-long  (16-week)  adventure  education  course. 
Participants  were  administered  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale  (TSCS)  1 week  prior  to 
and  1 week  after  the  course  to  assess  the  effects  on  self-concept.  The  control  group 
consisted  of  32  students  (17  women,  15  men)  enrolled  in  a general  health  course;  all  of 
the  control  participants  indicated  that  they  had  never  participated  in  an  adventure-based 
educational  program.  The  mean  age  of  the  participants  was  21-21.5  years. 

Results  via  ANCOVA  revealed  that  the  male  participants  in  the  adventure  course 
indicated  an  increase  in  overall  self-concept  and  on  the  physical  self,  social  self,  and 
behavior  subscales  as  compared  to  the  control  group.  Results  for  the  women  indicated 
an  overall  increase  in  self-concept  and  on  the  physical  self  and  personal  self  subscales  as 
compared  with  the  control  group.  Gender  differences  in  the  results  were  not  discussed, 
and  a call  for  longitudinal  studies  and  better  follow-up  data  was  made. 
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Gass  (1990)  examined  the  effects  of  a 5-day  adventure-based  orientation  program 
on  attrition  and  retention  rates  for  incoming  college  freshman  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  (UNH).  The  study  examined  the  differences  in  retention  rates  of  college 
students  after  their  first  year  of  school.  The  study  was  based  on  an  earlier  study  by  Gass 
(1987),  which  found  that  the  adventure  orientation  program  had  positive  effects  on 
retention  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  college,  but  no  long-term  follow  up,  crucial  in 
assessing  retention  of  college  students,  was  conducted. 

Participants  in  the  Gass  (1990)  study  were  three  groups,  a control  group  (CG)  and 
two  non-comparison  treatment  groups,  of  incoming  college  freshman  at  UNH.  All 
freshman  completed  a mandatory  2-day  orientation  program  and  were  given  the  option  to 
volunteer  for  one  of  two  extended  orientation  options:  (1)  the  5-day  adventure-based 
Summer  Fireside  Experience  Program  (SFEP)  or  (2)  a 4-day  Freshman  Camp  (FC).  The 
SFEP  focused  on  six  academic  and  social  goals  outlined  by  Gass,  Kerr,  and  Garvey 
(1986)  as  factors  related  to  student  retention:  (1)  positive  peer-group  development,  (2) 
positive  interaction  with  faculty  members,  (3)  development  of  career  and/or  major  course 
of  study  plans,  (4)  strong  interest  in  academics,  (5)  adequate  preparation  for  college 
academics,  and  (6)  compatibility  with  student  expectations  and  college  offerings.  The 
SFEP  included  initiatives  and  ropes  course  elements,  rock  climbing,  orienteering, 
rappelling,  backpacking,  a “solo”  experience,  a long-distance  run,  and  structured  follow- 
up experiences  during  the  first  year  of  school  with  faculty  and  upperclass  students.  The 
SFEP  follow-up  program  consisted  of  rock-climbing  reunions  with  faculty  members,  an 
adventure  continuing-orientation  program,  and  1 day  of  low  and  high  ropes  elements 
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during  the  spring  term. 

The  FC  program  was  a 4-day  session  at  a residential  camp  and  included  small 
group  discussions,  skits,  cheer/songs  to  increase  interaction,  “faculty-student”  day,  and 
question  and  answer  periods  with  upperclass  students.  The  only  follow  up  for  the  FC 
program  was  letters  from  upperclass  counselors.  Individuals  in  the  control  group  were 
randomly  assigned  from  the  other  incoming  freshman  who  did  not  voluntarily  sign  up  for 
one  of  the  two  treatment  groups. 

Retention  data  was  collected  1 year  and  3.5  years  following  the  first  day  of 
classes.  Individual  class  rank  and  college  aptitude  test  scores  were  used  as  covariates  to 
reduce  between  group  differences.  Through  a series  of  ANOVA’s  and  ANCOVA’s 
analyses,  significant  findings  emerged  for  the  12-month  follow  up  and  marginal  results 
emerged  for  42  months.  No  secondary  factors-such  as  sex,  program  instructor,  methods 
of  solicitation,  high  school  rank,  college  aptitude  test  scores,  in-state/out-of-state 
classification,  financial  aid  status,  clarity  of  career  goals,  years  of  high  school  language, 
math,  or  English-had  effects  on  the  results  during  either  of  the  follow-up  periods.  The 
SFEP  group  had  higher  retention  rates  than  either  the  FC  or  CG  groups,  with  more 
substantial  rates  declining  over  time.  However,  the  SFEP  group  maintained  a 12% 
higher  retention  rate  than  FC  group  and  a 20%  higher  retention  rate  than  the  CG  group  at 
the  3.5  year  follow  up.  The  non-random ized  selection  process  was  potentially 
threatening  to  the  validity  of  the  study;  however,  the  covariate  analyses  provided  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  of  the  measured  secondary  factors  affected  the  results  (Gass, 
1990). 
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Gillett,  Thomas,  Skok,  & McLaughlin  (1991)  examined  the  effects  of  a 6-day 
wilderness  adventure  experience  upon  the  self-concepts  and  environmental  attitudes  of 
12th  graders.  The  participants  were  16-1 8-year-old  high  school  students  residing  in 
British  Columbia.  Students  in  the  12th  grade  had  been  given  the  option  of  participating 
in  the  wilderness  experience  for  the  previous  1 1 years  at  the  high  school  as  part  of  the 
senior  curriculum.  The  participants  in  the  experimental  group  were  61  students  (27 
males,  34  females)  who  volunteered  for  the  program.  The  control  group  was  comprised 
of  the  remaining  16  students  (12  males,  4 females)  of  the  senior  class  who  did  not  want 
to  participate  in  the  wilderness  program. 

Treatment  groups  were  comprised  of  8-10  students  and  2 facilitators  who  were 
trained  in  leading  wilderness  activities.  The  wilderness  experience  included  3 months  of 
preparation,  which  included  education  about  equipment,  menu  planning,  safety, 
environmental  etiquette.  National  Park  rules  and  regulations,  and  wilderness  survival, 
and  a 6-day  trek  that  included  camping  and  hiking  from  3,500-10,000  feet  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  Data  was  collected  via  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale  (TSCS), 
the  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory  (SEI),  and  the  Cross  Regional  Environmental 
Attitudes  Scale.  A pre-test  post-test  design  was  utilized,  with  the  pre-test  data  collection 
one  week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  trek  and  post-test  data  collection  one  month  after 
the  end  of  the  trek. 

Results  indicated  a significant  increase  in  overall  self-concept  as  measured  both 
on  the  TSCS  and  the  SEI.  The  authors  also  reported  significant  increases  in  two  sub- 
scales of  the  TSCS,  Identity  and  Behavior.  There  was  a significant  change  in  the 
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environmental  knowledge  domain,  but  not  in  the  environmental  attitude  domain.  Gillett 
et  al.  (1991)  concluded  that  the  6-day  wilderness  trek  significantly  increased  the  overall 
self-concepts  and  environmental  knowledge  of  the  experimental  group.  The  authors 
argued  against  the  feeling  in  the  field  that  longer  duration  trips  produce  larger  gains  in 
most  domains  and  instead  urged  that  quality  of  programming  during  a wilderness 
experience  outweighs  the  duration.  The  authors  also  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  a post- 
group euphoria  (PGE)  or  “halo”  effect  through  a series  of  analyses.  The  small  sample 
size,  non-random  assignment,  and  homogeneous  control  group  are  all  potential 
confounds  (Gillett  et  al.,  1991). 

Hastie  (1995)  described  the  “classroom  ecology  paradigm”  set  forth  by  Doyle 
(1977b)  as  a way  to  examine  classroom  processes  in  a number  of  diverse  settings.  The 
ecology  model  divided  tasks  in  any  learning  environment  into  two  categories:  (1)  the 
managerial  task  system,  which  were  the  nonacademic  tasks  that  relate  to  appropriate 
standards  of  behavior  and  the  maintenance  of  the  learning  environment,  and  (2)  the 
instructional  task  system,  which  were  the  academic  tasks  or  the  “tasks  related  to  the 
specific  subject  matter  and  subsequent  intended  learning.”  The  central  concepts  of  this 
model  were  tasks  and  accountability,  holding  the  students  accountable  for  the  important 
tasks  in  the  learning  environment.  Hastie  (1995)  utilized  this  paradigm  to  examine  the 
ecology  of  an  adventure-based  outdoor  education  program  and  to  attempt  to  apply  the 
findings  toward  improving  traditional  instruction  in  physical  education. 
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Three  groups  of  lOth-grade  boys  participated  in  a 5-day  long  adventure  camp  as 
part  of  the  normal  educational  requirements  for  a private  school  in  Australia.  There  were 
a total  of  30  boys,  ages  15-16  and  20%  of  the  boys  lived  at  the  camp  during  the  week. 
Most  of  the  boys  had  attended  the  adventure  camp,  which  was  owned  and  operated  by 
the  school,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  students  were  involved  in  many 
activities  or  tasks.  The  managerial  tasks  included  kitchen  and  grounds  duty,  maintaining 
a safety  conscious  environment,  and  creating  a social  environment.  Instructional  tasks 
included  orienteering,  canoeing,  ropes  course,  climbing,  camping,  and  hiking.  Data  were 
collected  via  observation  and  were  recorded  as  field  notes.  Also,  interviews  were 
conducted  throughout  the  week  and  excerpts  from  student  journals  were  analyzed  for 
content. 

Although  the  data  were  largely  subjective  in  nature,  with  no  standardized 
instruments  or  observation  procedures  used,  interesting  results  were  reported.  Recurring 
themes  revealed  that  in  the  absence  of  any  concrete  accountability  (i.e.,  no  grades  were 
given  and  the  students  were  able  to  adjust  the  difficulty  of  tasks  to  their  level  or  decide 
not  to  engage  in  an  activity),  instructional  and  managerial  tasks  were  completed  in  a 
satisfying  manner.  The  students  quickly  and  efficiently  completed  all  managerial  tasks. 
This  was  possibly  due  to  the  explicit  expectations  and  monitoring  (which  produced 
accountability)  of  whether  the  managerial  tasks  were  being  completed  adequately.  The 
idea  presented  in  the  research  was  that  “the  quicker  we  complete  our  expected  duties,  the 
more  socializing  and  free  time  we  will  have”  (Hastie,  1994,  p.  86). 
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The  instructional  tasks,  with  the  only  criteria  of  success  being  the  student’s 
subjective  appraisal  of  successful  completion,  allowed  success  for  all  ability  levels. 

Social  support  was  noted  as  the  most  important  contributing  factor  to  students 
successfully  completing  the  outdoor  adventure  tasks.  The  three  main  themes  that 
emerged  in  this  social  domain  were  (1)  being  with  friends,  (2)  developing  social 
comparisons  (an  important  aspect  of  self-concept),  and  (3)  having  fun.  These  three 
reasons  were  noted  by  the  students  as  the  most  important  factors  in  encouraging  them  to 
achieve  and  participate.  In  other  words,  the  student  social  system  was  the  most 
important  factor  driving  the  completion  of  instructional  tasks.  Personal  achievement  was 
important,  but  helping  others  and  having  others  help  were  very  important  in  the  overall 
experience.  Also,  a reason  noted  for  high  involvement  of  the  students  was  that  the 
instructional  tasks  that  were  presented  stimulated  interest  and  enthusiasm,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  external  reward  system. 

Hastie  (1995)  surmised  that  the  supportive  social  aspects  of  the  adventure 
experience,  the  ability  of  the  student  to  adjust  the  difficulty  level  of  the  instructional  task, 
the  social  accountability  as  opposed  to  external  rewards,  and  the  interest  generated  in  the 
instructional  tasks  are  what  made  the  adventure  experience  such  a successful  experience 
for  the  students.  Although  this  study  had  many  methodological  problems,  was  mostly 
anecdotal  in  nature,  and  was  a qualitative  analysis  of  the  adventure  experience,  the 
findings  indicated  that  the  experience  provided  a successful  experience  for  the  students. 
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Hazelworth  and  Wilson  (1990)  used  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale  (TSCS)  to 
measure  the  effects  of  a 6-day  adventure  training  course  on  nine  sub-scales  of  adolescent 
self-concept.  Participants  were  39  teenagers  (aged  12-15  years)  who  were  involved  in  a 
summer  outdoor  adventure  camp  sponsored  by  the  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department.  Four  different  groups  comprised  the  39  participants,  and  each  of 
the  four  groups  had  a different  adventure  focus:  mountain  camping,  white  water 
canoeing,  sailing,  and  coastal  exploration.  The  TSCS  was  administered  within  the  1st 
hour  of  the  1st  day  of  the  wilderness  experience  and  then  again  at  the  end  of  the  6th  day. 

Results  indicated  varied  findings  for  the  four  groups.  The  mountain  adventure 
group  showed  no  significant  changes  in  any  of  the  self-concept  categories.  The  white 
water  canoeing  group  showed  significant  positive  change  in  self-concept  related  to 
attitudes  toward  family.  The  sailing  group  showed  significant  positive  change  related  to 
moral-ethical  views  of  self  and  attitudes  toward  family.  The  coastal  exploration  group 
showed  positive  change  related  to  moral-ethical  self  and  social  categories  of  self. 

Comparative  results  across  the  four  groups  showed  significant  self-concept 
changes  in  three  areas,  with  the  most  significant  change  occurring  in  the  moral-ethical 
category  and  lesser  magnitudes  in  the  identity  and  self-satisfaction  domains.  Hazelworth 
and  Wilson  (1990)  attributed  the  differing  results  to  the  differences  in  task  demands  for 
the  four  groups.  All  groups  emphasized  cooperation,  but  the  groups  that  experienced  the 
moral-ethical  and  attitude  toward  family  changes  utilized  a behavioral  contract  that 
emphasized  group  norms  related  to  drug  and  alcohol  use,  standards  of  mutual  respect  and 
conduct,  the  use  of  appropriate  language,  and  respect  for  other’s  property.  Lastly,  the 
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authors  proposed  that  the  change  in  the  identity  domain  of  self-concept  most  likely 
occurred  as  a result  of  challenging  oneself  through  adventure.  The  study  did  not  use  a 
control  group  nor  did  it  utilize  random  assignment  to  treatment  groups.  The  small 
sample  size  and  the  significance  level  (p<  1)  for  some  of  the  findings  makes  the 
conclusions  of  the  study  weak. 

Jemstedt  and  Johnson  (1983)  used  a large  array  of  objective  measures  to  examine 
moods,  personality,  socialization,  values,  self-concepts,  activities,  and  self-report 
indicators  of  individuals  involved  in  a 3-month  Outward  Bound  program  affiliated  with 
Dartmouth  College.  Twenty-four  participants  were  involved  in  the  study:  12  students  in 
the  treatment  group  who  participated  in  Dartmouth  College  Outward  Bound  Center’s 
Living/Leaming  program  and  12  students  in  the  control  group  randomly  selected  from 
the  undergraduates  at  Dartmouth.  The  Living/Leaming  program  was  a joint  experiential 
learning  and  traditional  academic  program  offered  through  the  college. 

Data  were  collected  through  the  following  measures:  the  Profile  of  Mood  States 
(POMS),  The  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI),  the  Eysenck  Personality 
Inventory  (EPI),  the  Firo-B,  the  Study  of  Values,  the  Behavior  Report  Form,  and  the 
Inventory  of  Outward  Bound  Effects  (which  measured  self-concept  on  four  scales).  Data 
were  collected  on  the  first  day  of  the  program,  which  was  10  days  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  regular  term,  and  again  just  before  the  final  examination  period  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Results  indicated  no  differences  between  treatment  and  control  groups  and  no 
change  over  time  on  the  following  variables,  personality,  self-concept,  socialization,  or 
values.  The  control  group  exhibited  greater  anger  and  hostility  and  the  treatment  group 
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spent  more  time  in  recreation.  The  expectations  of  the  two  groups  appeared  to  dictate 
how  they  perceived  the  term,  with  the  treatment  group’s  expectations  being  more 
positive  and  revealing  a more  positive  perception  at  the  end  of  the  term  despite  no 
significant  change  in  the  psychological  variables. 

Kaplan  (1974)  examined  the  effects  of  a 2-week  outdoor  survival  challenge 
program  with  15-17  year  old  males.  Participants  in  the  experimental  group  included  10 
males  who  participated  in  the  Outdoor  Challenge  Program  that  was  sponsored  by  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  in  Marquette,  Michigan.  Participation  in  the  program 
was  self-elected  as  an  activity  to  be  involved  in  during  summer  break  from  high  school. 

A control  group  was  utilized  that  included  25  males  matched  on  age  and  school  of 
attendance.  The  program  focused  on  survival  skills,  such  as  foraging,  shelter 
construction,  rock-climbing,  compass  reading,  and  food  preparation  during  a two-week 
camping/hiking  trip  in  a rugged  wilderness  area.  Data  were  collected  via  the  Rosenberg 
Self-Esteem  Scale  and  two  other  instruments  designed  by  the  author  to  assess  attitudes 
toward  self,  others,  and  several  physical  tasks.  Data  was  collected  several  weeks  prior  to 
the  trip,  the  first  day  of  the  trip,  the  last  day  of  the  trip,  and  6 months  after  the  trip. 

Results  indicated  an  immediate  benefit  for  the  experimental  group  regarding  skill 
development  and  facing  fears,  particularly  related  to  the  solo  experience.  There  were  no 
significant  increases  on  the  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem  Scale.  However,  the  experimental 
group  exhibited  a “ceiling  effect”  at  pre-test  with  the  scale,  scoring  so  high  that  there  was 
little  room  for  differentiation  at  post-test.  The  other  measures  of  self-esteem  indicated 
situational  effects,  mainly  in  the  areas  of  self-sufficiency  and  a decrease  in  scores  in 
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areas  that  participants  felt  they  had  an  interest  and  were  not  “good  at.”  Follow-up  effects 
were  similar,  with  no  significant  effects  measured  by  the  Rosenberg  SES,  and  more 
substantial  effects  measured  on  factors  such  as  feeling  a sense  of  accomplishment, 
feeling  the  program  was  an  important  event  in  their  lives,  an  increased  concern  for  other 
people,  a more  realistic  outlook  of  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses,  a more  positive 
subjective  view  of  self,  and  feeling  more  self-sufficient.  Results  are  tenuous  based  on 
the  small  sample  size,  the  use  of  non-standardized  instruments,  and  the  lack  of  reported 
differences  between  the  two  groups. 

Kolb  (1988)  measured  the  self-esteem  of  adolescents  involved  in  a mandatory 
course  of  experiential  adventure-based  education.  Participants  were  adolescents 
attending  a small  Christian  private  school  in  Atlanta.  All  freshman  students  were 
required  to  complete  the  experiential  program  during  their  freshman  year  as  part  of  their 
curriculum.  The  program  was  composed  of  a 2-hour  course  1 day  a week  for  10  weeks 
that  focused  on  group  building  activities,  first-aid  training,  rappelling,  and  wilderness 
living  skills.  The  program  culminated  in  a 3-day  wilderness  expedition  that  included 
rockclimbing,  caving,  and  camping.  Eighty-seven  adolescents,  with  a mean  age  of  14.1 
years,  participated  in  the  study,  with  41  in  the  treatment  group  and  46  in  the  control 
group.  Fifty-three  of  the  participants  were  male  and  34  were  female.  The  study  utilized  a 
Solomon  four-group  design  and  the  Piers  Harris  Children’s  Self-Concept  Scale  (PCSC) 
was  used  for  data  collection.  Kolb  (1988)  hypothesized  that  overall  self-esteem  would 
improve  as  well  as  3 sub-scales  of  the  PCSC:  physical  self-concept,  anxiety,  and 
popularity. 
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Results  revealed  increases  in  overall  self-esteem  scores  and  on  the  physical  and 
popularity  sub-scales.  However,  anxiety  scores  did  not  change  significantly  in  either 
direction.  Also,  results  revealed  that  although  treatment  effects  were  positive  for  all 
participants,  males  tended  to  achieve  greater  increases  than  females.  The  author 
suggested  that  this  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  sociocultural  differences  between  males  and 
females  at  this  age  regarding  physical  competency,  which  is  a large  part  of  the  wilderness 
experiences.  The  only  explanation  given  for  the  nonsignificant  difference  on  the  anxiety 
sub-scale  was  that  “no  change  in  anxiety  scores  may  have  indicated  a positive  influence,” 
suggesting  that  anxiety  should  increase  during  these  sorts  of  activities  and  since  it  did 
not,  the  individuals  may  have  had  a positive  effect  on  that  sub-scale.  The  study  appeared 
to  lack  sufficient  sample  size  in  each  of  the  four  groups  to  make  substantial  conclusions 
to  a larger  population.  However,  results  were  positive  particularly  considering  that  the 
program  was  a mandatory  versus  a volunteer  program.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
volunteer  programs  would  produce  greater  effects  due  to  the  self-selection  of  the 
participants.  Since  this  sample  was  a non  self-selected  sample,  positive  results  indicated 
a less  confounded  program  effect  (Kolb,  1988). 

Marsh,  Richards,  and  Barnes  (1986a)  examined  the  multidimensional  self- 
concepts  and  locus  of  control  of  program  participants  involved  in  a 26-day  residential 
Outward  Bound  program  in  Australia.  This  study  represented  one  of  the  most  rigorous 
research  designs,  methods,  and  analyses  used  in  this  area  of  the  literature.  Using  the  Self 
Description  Questionnaire  111  (SDQ  III)  and  the  Rotter  Locus  of  Control  (LOC)  Scale,  the 
authors  tested  the  effects  of  the  Outward  Bound  intervention  on  27  groups  (N=361)  of 
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participants,  aged  16-31.  Reliability  and  validity  data  were  supplied  for  both  instruments 
and  indicated  a high  degree  of  sound  instrument  methodology  (rare  in  the  adventure 
literature).  Participants  completed  the  SDQ  III  1 month  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
program,  and  then  both  the  SDQ  III  and  the  LOC  scale  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  26-day  program.  Marsh  et  al.  (1986a)  hypothesized  that  participants  would 
experience  an  increase  on  most  dimensions  of  self-concept  and  a shift  toward  a more 
internal  locus  of  control. 

Marsh  et  al.  (1986a)  reviewed  the  self-concept  literature,  noting  that  self-concept 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  researched  factors  in  the  adventure  education/therapy  literature, 
and  found  that  self-concept  is  a relatively  stable  measurement  over  time.  Also,  they 
found  that  measuring  global  self-concept  tended  to  miss  several  aspects  of  the  construct, 
indicating  that  global  measures  of  the  construct  were  ill-defined.  Thus,  the  authors  used 
a multi-dimensional  model  of  self-concept  posited  by  Shavelson,  Hubner,  and  Stanton 
(1976).  This  model  identified  13  distinct  dimensions  of  self-concept,  of  which.  Marsh  et 
al.  (1986a)  expected  increases  along  all  but  4 of  those  dimensions  (due  to  the  Outward 
Bound  program  director’s  evaluation  of  the  dimensions  and  assessment  of  the  match 
between  program  goals  and  self-concept  dimensions).  The  four  dimensions  that  were  not 
expected  to  increase  were  Religion,  Mathematics,  Academic,  and  Relations  with  the 
Opposite  Sex. 

There  were  361  participants,  aged  16-31  (M=21),  that  completed  1 of  10  standard 
Outward  Bound  programs  held  at  one  of  two  facilities  in  Australia.  Groups  were  limited 
to  12  participants,  75%  of  the  participants  were  men,  several  were  students  (40%),  15 
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groups  were  all  male,  3 all  female,  and  9 were  mixed-sex.  Motivation  for  participation 
in  the  program  was  broken  down  into  the  following  categories:  broaden  outlook  and 
experience  (82%),  learn  new  outdoor  skills  (59%),  develop  character/personality  (59%), 
chance  to  get  fit  (48%),  have  an  enjoyable  time  (37%),  develop  ability  to  mix  socially 
(27%),  and  to  have  a holiday  (15%).  No  random  assignment  was  used  and  there  was  no 
control  group  due  to  the  nature  of  the  Outward  Bound  program.  A distinct  aspect  of  this 
study  was  that  all  27  groups  of  participants  were  distinct,  engaged  in  programs  which 
operated  in  different  locations  and  at  different  times  of  the  year,  thus  provided  a broad 
look  at  the  experience  and  the  potential  for  generalization. 

Results  indicated  an  increase  in  all  13  dimensions  of  self-concept  as  indicated  on 
the  SDQ  III,  with  the  4 areas  expected  to  be  unaffected  exhibiting  a much  lower  level  of 
significance  than  the  other  9.  Marsh  et  al.  (1986a)  also  found  that  participants  indicated 
a significant  shift  toward  a more  internal  locus  of  control  as  evidenced  on  the  Rotter 
LOC  scale.  An  explanation  of  a possible  “halo  effect”  or  “postgroup  euphoria  effect” 
(PGE)  was  discussed,  and  several  additional  analyses  were  conducted  to  rule  out  this 
potential  confound.  Researchers  concluded  that  differential  effects  were  due  to  the 
intervention,  with  a minor  (13%  of  the  total  variance)  possibly  being  due  to  the  PGE. 
Also,  the  findings  indicated  that  changes  in  self-concept  did  not  vary  across  groups 
except  for  the  Relationships  with  Opposite  Sex  subscale,  which  was  a bit  higher  in  the 
mixed-sex  groups.  No  long  term  follow  up  was  conducted  in  this  study.  However,  the 
authors  conducted  a follow-up  as  a separate  analysis  and  published  those  results 
separately;  that  study  (Marsh  et  al.,  1986b)  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  review.  The 
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Marsh  et  al.  (1986a)  study  did  show  that  the  26-day  residential  Outward  Bound  program 
was  a viable  intervention  for  changing  a relatively  stable  construct,  self-concept,  and  also 
impacting  locus  of  control  in  a positive  direction. 

Marsh  and  Richards  (1988),  which  was  published  later  but  occurred  sequentially 
just  after  Marsh  et  al.  (1986a),  conducted  another  study  with  a more  specific  population 
group  and  goal  in  mind.  This  study  examined  the  effects  of  the  Outward  Bound  Bridging 
Course,  which  was  specifically  designed  to  improve  academic  achievement  and 
academic  self-concepts  of  low-achieving  high  school  males.  Sixty-six  high  school  males 
(aged  13-16),  who  were  identified  as  low-achievers  based  on  poor  academic  performance 
participated  in  one  of  five  bridging  courses  offered  over  a 4-year  period.  Other 
prerequisites  for  participation  were  that  the  youth  had  to  have  high  parental  support  and 
appeared  to  have  potential  for  improvement  as  indicated  by  educators  in  the  school 
system. 

The  Outward  Bound  Bridging  Course  was  designed  based  on  the  achievement 
motivation  research  of  McClelland  (1965)  and  on  Adelman  and  Taylor’s  (1983)  research 
on  overcoming  motivational  problems  of  learning  disabled  students.  The  course  was 
grounded  in  a fairly  well  researched  area  of  theory  with  the  intent  of  affecting  change  in 
the  academic  achievement,  motivation,  and  self-concept  of  challenged  students. 

The  course  consisted  of  a 6-week  residential  program  conducted  in  an  isolated 
wilderness  environment.  Activities  included  some  of  the  typical  Outward  Bound 
activities,  but  the  majority  of  the  activities  were  academically  focused  in  that  they 
required  a high  degree  of  task  orientation  and  teacher  involvement,  student  support,  and 
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educational  materials  that  were  based  on  the  individual’s  needs.  Also,  a needs 
assessment  for  each  of  the  individual  participants  was  conducted,  goals  and  criteria  were 
developed  from  those  needs  with  the  individual’s  cooperation,  individual  progress  was 
continuously  monitored,  and  the  students  were  actively  involved  with  the  entire  process, 
particularly  in  setting  and  monitoring  their  goal  achievement.  At  the  end  of  the  course, 
student’s  recommitted  to  their  academic  goals  via  written  goals  and  a letter  to  themselves 
that  was  sent  3 months  after  completion  of  the  course.  Parents  were  involved  in  the 
program  actively  and  were  instructed  on  what  to  expect  from  their  child  after  the 
program  and  on  how  to  reinforce  the  changes  their  child  exhibited  (Marsh  & Richards, 
1988). 

Reading  achievement  was  measured  using  the  GAPADOL,  a test  in  which 
students  fill  in  gaps  that  appear  in  different  passages,  mathematic  achievement  was 
measured  with  the  Moreton  Mathematics  Test— Level  III,  and  self-concept  was  measured 
with  both  the  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory  (SEI,  Coopersmith,  1967)  which 
measured  global  self-concept,  and  the  Self  Description  Questionnaire  (SDQ),  which 
measured  13  distinct  components  of  self-concept.  Results  indicated  an  increase  in 
academic  achievement  in  both  reading  and  mathematics  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
academic  self-concept  sub-scales  of  the  SDQ,  and  a lesser  increase  in  other  sub-scales  of 
the  SDQ.  Hypotheses  regarding  the  SEI  were  not  well  supported  in  the  study, 
presumably  due  to  its  unidimensional  nature  and  the  inability  of  the  measure  to  detects 
changes  in  self-concept  in  the  specific  areas  of  academic  achievement.  Consistent  with 
the  hypotheses,  the  Bridging  Course  appeared  to  be  a useful  intervention  for  improving 
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both  academic  achievement  and  academic  self-concept  of  low-achieving  high  school 
males. 

Marsh,  Richards,  and  Barnes  (1986b)  provided  a long  term  follow-up  to  their 
previous  study  (Marsh  et  al.,  1986a)  on  the  multidimensional  self-concepts  of  individuals 
involved  in  an  Outward  Bound  program.  This  follow-up  study  also  included  preliminary 
data  from  the  study  of  the  Outward  Bound  Bridging  Course  effects  on  low-achieving 
high  school  males  (Marsh  & Richards,  1988).  The  purpose  of  including  the  second  study 
was  for  construct  validity  only,  and  the  authors  used  the  contrasting  and  supportive 
findings  from  the  two  studies  to  reiterate  the  construct  validity  of  a multidimensional 
self-concept  as  measured  by  the  SDQ  (I,  II,  and  III  for  differing  age  groups).  Both  of  the 
studies  were  based  on  a multiple-time-series  design,  with  three  measurement  times,  1 
month  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  program  (time  1),  the  1st  day  of  the  program  (time  2), 
and  the  last  day  of  the  program  (time  3). 

Marsh  et  al.  (1986b)  conducted  a follow-up  to  their  1986a  study  by  asking  all  of 
the  original  361  participants  to  complete  the  SDQ  III  and  the  Rotter  I-E  scale  (locus  of 
control)  1 8 months  after  completion  of  the  Outward  Bound  program  (time  4).  Only  229 
of  the  participants  responded  to  the  follow-up  mailing.  Non-respondents  did  not  differ 
from  their  responding  counterparts  on  any  demographic  variables  or  responses  to  the 
Rotter  I-E  instruments  in  the  1986a  study.  Respondents  did  differ  significantly  on  8 of 
the  13  subscales  of  the  SDQ  III,  but  none  of  the  differences  were  large  except  for  the 
Honesty/Reliability  factor.  Those  individuals  with  a higher  self-concept  score  in  this 
area  were  more  likely  to  complete  the  time  4 (follow-up)  inventory.  The  lack  of 


respondents  in  the  follow-up  jeopardized  the  findings.  However,  the  small  differences 
between  respondents  and  nonrespondents  on  earlier  responses  suggested  that  conclusions 
would  not  be  seriously  affected. 

Marsh  et  al.  (1986b)  found  that  predicted  subscales  of  self-concept  maintained 
their  increased  level  during  the  follow  up  period.  Also,  physical  self-concept  increased 
during  the  follow  up.  The  authors  suggested  that  this  finding  was  due  in  part  to  a “frame- 
of-reference”  effect,  in  which  participants,  at  the  end  of  the  Outward  Bound  program, 
were  in  better  physical  condition,  but  relative  to  their  peer  group,  were  comparatively 
similar.  However,  after  re-entering  their  original,  non-program  peer  group,  comparison 
effects  increased  their  sense  of  physical  self-concept.  Interestingly,  the  follow  up  found 
that  the  more  general  aspects  of  self,  such  as  the  General  self.  General  Academic  self, 
and  Honesty  scales  tended  to  be  less  stable  than  the  specific  subscales  of  self-concept. 
This  finding  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Shavelson’s  model  of  a multidimensional  self, 
which  posited  that  general  aspects  of  self-concept  would  be  more  stable  over  time  than 
the  sub-components  of  self  described  by  the  SDQ  III  subscales.  The  results  also 
indicated  that  changes  from  the  original  study  were  robust  and  not  due  to  a post-group- 
euphoria  effect. 

In  summary,  it  appears  fairly  clear  from  the  literature  that  adventure  based 
programs  may  provide  participants  with  benefits  such  as  an  increased  level  of  self- 
esteem, an  improved  self-concept,  and  a more  internal  locus  of  control,  which  is  often 
related  to  self  factors.  The  duration  of  the  effects  appears  to  vary,  with  some  follow-up 
studies  showing  an  initial  decline  in  significant  gains  (Gass,  1990),  and  others  finding  a 
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gradual  increase  over  time  of  significant  gains  in  these  domains  (Gass,  1990;  Hattie  et 
al.,  1997;  Hazelworth  & Wilson,  1990;  Marsh  et  al.,  1986b).  However,  Jemstedt  and 
Johnson  (1983)  found  no  significant  improvement  in  self-concept  or  several  other  self- 
factors with  participants  involved  in  a 3-month  adventure  program.  Kaplan  (1974)  noted 
no  significant  changes  in  self-esteem  scores  as  a result  of  a 2-week  adventure  experience. 
Also,  Marsh  and  Richards  (1988)  found  no  significant  improvement  with  self-esteem 
with  one  measure  and  significant  improvements  with  a separate  measure  using  the  same 
population  of  adolescents.  In  general  though,  the  literature  tended  to  report  significant 
quantitative  support  for  gains  in  the  area  of  self-concept  with  adolescents  involved  in 
adventure  programs.  Several  studies  that  utilized  qualitative  measures  or  subjective 
reports  also  noted  that  participants  perceived  personal  achievement  gains  and  higher 
feelings  of  self-efficacy  and  esteem  as  a result  of  participation  in  these  programs  (Hastie, 
1995;  Jemstedt  & Johnson,  1983;  Kaplan,  1974) 

Also,  as  was  found  with  several  studies  that  utilized  measures  with  an  ego- 
identity  based  subscale  (such  as  the  identity  subscale  of  the  TSCS),  there  appeared  to  be 
improvement,  measured  as  a developmental  step,  in  identity  scores  as  a result  of 
participation  in  adventure  programs  (Gillett  et  al.,  1991).  However,  in  general,  there  is 
very  little  in  the  literature  regarding  ego-identity  development  and  potential  effects  from 
participation  in  adventure  programming.  Anderson-Hanley  (1995)  conducted  her 
dissertation  research  with  an  Outward  Bound  program  and  attempted  to  assess  ego- 
identity  development  of  college  students.  She  found  no  significant  changes,  or  any 
trends  toward  a change  in  identity  status,  except  for  with  the  foreclosed  participants  who 
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became  “less”  foreclosed  at  post-test.  Aside  from  this  study,  the  use  of  ego-identity 
status  as  an  outcome  variable  in  the  adventure  program  literature  is  relatively  non- 
existent. 

Adventure  Programming  with  At-Risk  Youth 

Gaston,  Plouffe,  and  Chinsky  (1978)  examined  the  effects  of  a 19-day  wilderness 
experience  on  the  self-esteem,  coping  skills,  locus  of  control,  and  deviant  behavior  of  at- 
risk  youth  referred  by  state  agencies  in  Connecticut.  The  Connecticut  Wilderness  School 
was  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  working  with  adolescents  with  deviant  behavior  and 
delinquency  problems.  The  wilderness  program  included  rock  climbing,  backpacking, 
hiking,  and  white  water  canoeing  as  a mode  to  develop  healthier  and  more  positive  self- 
images  of  the  adolescents.  State  agencies,  such  as  the  juvenile  court,  the  state  “reform 
school,”  youth  service  bureaus,  schools,  and  child  guidance  facilities  referred  135  teens 
(95  males,  40  females)  aged  13-20  to  participate  in  the  program.  A random  sample  of  72 
students  was  utilized  as  a comparison  control  group. 

Data  were  collected  via  a pre-post-follow-up  design.  Prior  to  beginning  the 
program,  referring  agencies  completed  a Behavior  Problem  Checklist  and  ratings  of 
student’s  problem  seriousness,  self-awareness,  emotional  problems,  and  legal 
involvement.  The  pre-test  measures  included  the  I-E  Scale,  a self-confidence  scale,  and 
the  Like  Me— Not  Like  Me  self-image  scale.  Post-testing  occurred  just  after  the  program 
and  a follow  up  was  conducted  at  6 months  after  the  program.  Results  indicated 
immediate  benefits  for  the  103  participants  that  completed  the  program  in  increasing 
self-concepts,  a more  internal  locus  of  control,  and  subjective  feelings  of  being  more 
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confident  and  self-assured.  Self-image  was  also  more  positive  following  the  course.  At 
the  6-month  follow  up,  the  program  participants  showed  sustained  results  in  all  areas, 
particularly  in  being  more  internally  oriented.  Also,  program  participants  reported  a 
lower  frequency  of  delinquent  behavior  than  the  control  group.  Parental  and  participant 
reports  at  the  follow  up  showed  that  subjective  gains  were  made  in  the  areas  of  meeting 
challenges,  increased  self-confidence,  improved  parental  relations,  better  grades  in 
school,  and  better  anger  management.  Rotter’s  social  learning  theory  and  Seligman’s 
learned  helplessness  theory  were  utilized  as  possible  explanations  for  the  positive 
program  effects  (Gaston  et  al.,  1978). 

Marx  (1988)  developed  an  adventure  based  counseling  program  for  abused  and 
neglected  adolescents  referred  by  the  Maine  State  Department  of  Human  Services.  The 
subjects  were  mostly  male,  between  13  and  15,  who  lived  in  urban  areas  of  the  state. 
Many  of  the  subjects  had  judicial  histories  and  they  exhibited  antisocial  behaviors  (i.e., 
they  were  very  impulsive,  reckless,  destructive,  and  aggressive).  The  program  was 
designed  to  integrate  outdoor  challenges  with  therapeutic  goals.  The  article  is  a detailed 
description  of  the  program,  with  no  real  empirical  evidence.  The  program  utilized  reality 
therapy  and  problem-solving  therapy,  with  clearly  defined  behavioral  goals  as  the 
outcome  measures.  The  adventure  portions  of  the  program  were  4 days  in  duration  and 
were  augmented  with  home-visits  and  family  therapy  in  between  the  adventure 
components.  The  only  program  evaluation  data  that  was  reported  was  accumulated  via  a 
termination  questionnaire.  Results  from  the  questionnaire  after  the  first  year  of  running 
the  program  yielded  positive  subjective  reports  of  adolescents  and  parents  regarding  the 
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success  of  the  program  in  meeting  treatment  goals.  At  the  end  of  the  8-month  follow  up, 
17  of  20  adolescents  were  still  actively  involved  in  the  program. 

Robitschek  (1996)  utilized  a 1-day  ropes  course  in  an  effort  to  affect  the  hope  of 
“at-risk”  youth  regarding  their  future  career  goals  and  directions.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  many  at-risk  youth  do  not  have  hope  regarding  their  ability  to  set,  work  towards  and 
achieve  important  goals  in  their  lives,  particularly  related  to  careers.  “For  clients  with 
little  hope,  career  counselors  must  address  the  lack  of  hope  directly  before  trying  to  help 
clients  plan  a future”  (Robitschek,  1996,  p.  167). 

Participants  were  50  boys  and  48  girls,  ages  14-18,  who  were  participating  in  a 
city-funded  summer  jobs  program  for  at-risk  youth.  The  ethnic  breakdown  of  the 
participants  was  36  African  Americans,  17  Anglo-Americans,  41  Hispanics,  1 Native 
American,  and  3 biracial  participants.  The  intervention  was  a 1-day  ropes  course  divided 
into  low-ropes  elements  in  the  morning,  which  tended  to  focus  more  on  communication, 
cooperation,  teamwork,  trust-building,  intentional  risk-taking,  and  to  provide  success  and 
mastery  experiences,  and  high-ropes  elements  in  the  afternoon,  which  focused  on 
increased  psychological  stress  and  perceived  risk,  and  also  increased  the  difficulty  of 
tasks  which  required  more  personal  and  team  effort. 

Participants  were  administered  a questionnaire  prior  to  the  ropes  course  that 
assessed  demographic  data  and  also  included  the  Hope  Scale  to  detect  future  hope  of  the 
adolescents.  The  Hope  Scale  was  divided  into  two  subscales.  Agency,  which  measured 
goal  directed  determination  or  expectations  that  one  will  be  successful  in  attaining  goals, 
and  Pathways,  which  measured  the  expectation  that  one  will  be  able  to  generate  ways  of 
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meeting  one’s  goals.  After  the  ropes  course,  participants  completed  the  Hope  Scale  and 
a thought-listing  exercise. 

Results  via  t-tests  revealed  a significant  increase  in  both  subscales  on  the  Hope 
Scale,  with  greater  increases  on  the  Pathways  subscale.  The  thought-listing  exercise 
revealed  that  most  participants  had  a very  positive  experience,  learned  things  about 
themselves  that  they  believed  would  help  them  accomplish  future  goals,  accomplished 
present  goals  that  they  did  not  previously  believe  they  could,  and  felt  supported  by 
others.  Very  few  negative  comments  were  made,  and  all  that  were  made  were 
interpersonal  in  nature  or  complaining  of  the  extreme  heat. 

Overall,  the  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  participants  gained  a valuable 
experience  through  the  ropes  course  that  appeared  to  have  a significant  affect  on  the 
future  hope  and  goal  orientation  of  at-risk  youth.  However,  results  did  not  discuss  any 
cultural  differences  that  may  have  been  found  nor  did  they  do  a gender  analysis.  Also,  no 
control  group  was  used,  so  results  must  be  viewed  cautiously.  No  information  about  the 
Hope  Scale  was  given,  and  a different  inventory  was  given  at  pre-test  and  post-test, 
which  may  have  confounded  results  (Robitschek,  1996). 

Elrod  and  Minor  (1992)  cited  a dearth  of  literature  that  criticized  traditional 
probation  services  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  intent  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the 
effects  of  a multi-dimensional  intervention  on  the  recidivism  of  juvenile  offenders.  In  an 
attempt  to  improve  upon  traditional  probation  services,  a multi-dimensional  intervention 
was  developed  based  on  research  and  theory  in  probation  services.  The  intervention 
program,  named  Project  Explore,  included  a 3-day  outdoor  adventure  experience,  youth 
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social  skills  training,  and  parent  skills  training.  Two  groups  of  juvenile  court 
probationers  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  the  multi-dimensional  intervention  group 
or  to  a traditional  probation  condition.  There  were  43  participants,  33  of  which  were 
male,  with  22  being  assigned  to  the  treatment  condition  and  21  the  control.  The  age 
range  was  from  12-17  years,  27  were  white,  12  were  African-American,  and  4 were 
multi-racial.  Each  participant  had  been  placed  on  probation  for  committing  a variety  of 
delinquent  or  status  offenses. 

The  data  were  collected  via  a pre-test  post-test  analysis  of  officially  recorded 
offense  activities,  with  post-test  data  collection  taking  place  2 years  after  completion  of 
the  program.  Results  revealed  that  both  the  treatment  group  and  control  group  evidenced 
significant  reductions  in  criminal  activity  based  on  the  number  of  offenses  recorded  by 
law  enforcement,  with  the  intervention  group  being  associated  with  a greater  decline  in 
status  offenses  and  the  control  group  associated  with  a greater  decline  in  criminal 
offenses.  The  data  revealed  that  the  intervention  appeared  to  be  no  better  at  reducing 
recidivism  than  standard  court  probation  services  (Elrod  & Minor,  1992). 

McDonald  and  Howe  (1989)  researched  the  effect  of  a 28-day  challenge/initiative 
program  on  the  self-concepts  of  abused  children  (characterized  as  low  self-concept) 
living  in  a residential  care  facility.  Thirty-eight  abused  children  (aged  8-17  years),  19 
females  and  19  males,  who  were  living  in  a residential  care  facility  in  South  Carolina 
participated  in  the  study.  All  38  children  had  been  the  victims  of  some  type  of  abuse  as 
outlined  by  the  National  Research  Manual  on  Family  Violence.  The  instrument  used  was 
the  Piers  Harris  Children’s  Self-Concept  Scale  (PHSCS). 
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Participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  a treatment  or  control  group  after 
the  PHSCS  pretest.  The  treatment  participants  were  involved  daily  in  a 1-hour 
challenge/initiative  program  complete  with  a debriefing  session  at  the  end  of  each 
activity.  The  activities  consisted  of  cooperative,  experiential,  and  adventure  oriented 
activities  that  included  a debriefing  period  and  were  hypothesized  to  increase  trust  and 
self-concept.  The  activities  took  place  each  day  for  28  days  in  a non-adventure  setting 
(an  established  recreational  area  of  the  residential  facility).  The  control  group 
participants  were  involved  in  1 hour  of  traditional  playground  type  activities,  competitive 
in  nature  (such  as  kickball,  football,  volleyball,  etc.),  for  the  same  28-day  period.  The 
same  recreation  leader  facilitated  the  treatment  and  control  group  activities.  At  the  end  of 
the  4-week  period,  the  PHSCS  was  administered  again. 

McDonald  and  Howe  (1989)  found  an  increase  in  overall  self-concept  for  both 
the  treatment  and  control  groups,  with  the  treatment  group  experiencing  a larger  and 
more  positive  change.  Four  of  the  six  subscales  were  affected  in  a positive  direction  for 
the  experimental  group.  The  Behavior,  Anxiety,  Popularity,  and  Happiness  subscales 
showed  significant  change  during  the  treatment  period  for  the  experimental  group.  No 
significant  improvement  in  the  School  and  Personal  Appearance  subscales  were  found. 
Age  was  a significant  factor,  with  the  8-1 1 year  old  group  experiencing  a greater  positive 
change  in  self-concept  than  the  older  participants,  although  this  was  attributed  to 
measurement  issues  and  not  treatment  effects.  No  differences  were  found  related  to  the 
sex  of  the  participant  or  the  time  elapsed  since  the  most  recent  reported  abuse  incident. 
McDonald  and  Howe  (1989)  questioned  adventure  programs  regarding  their  accessibility 
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due  to  their  typical  high-cost  and  unavailability  to  many  individuals  in  need  of  these 
types  of  interventions. 

Davis,  Ray,  and  Sayles  (1995)  studied  the  effects  of  a Ropes  Challenge  Course  on 
a diverse  group  of  adolescents  who  resided  in  a rural  mountainous  region  of  the 
northwest  US.  The  intent  of  the  study  was  to  measure,  with  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  designs,  the  positive  effects  of  the  ropes  experience  on  outcomes  such  as 
substance  use/abuse,  judicial  recidivism,  and  other  individual  and  interpersonal  factors 
such  as  problem  solving,  accepting  diversity,  relating  positively  to  others,  having  fun 
while  problem  solving,  experiencing  success,  and  feeling  more  comfortable  with  people. 
The  project  the  study  examined  was  implemented  as  a preventative  measure  for  “high- 
risk”  youth,  aged  10-19,  from  areas  where  adolescents  were  commonly  exposed  to 
substance  abuse,  culturally  diverse  peers,  high-unemployment  rates,  and  low  income 
levels. 

Several  measures  were  utilized  in  assessing  the  project  effects.  The  Modified 
American  Drug  and  Alcohol  Survey  for  Youth  (MDASY)  was  used  as  a pre-post 
measure,  with  particular  emphasis  on  certain  dimensions  expected  to  change  as  a result 
of  involvement  in  the  ropes  project  and  debriefing,  such  as  feelings  of  trust,  feelings  of 
success,  self-esteem,  attitudes  toward  family,  feelings  of  unjust  blame,  worries,  anti- 
social attitudes  and  behaviors,  linkages  with  others,  attitudes  toward  school,  feelings  of 
anger,  and  feelings  of  depression.  A ropes  evaluation  instrument  was  used  to  assess 
problem  solving,  interpersonal  dimensions,  and  personal  dimensions  related  to  trust, 
success,  and  having  fun.  Recidivism  rates  were  also  analyzed.  An  observer  checklist 
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was  utilized  to  assess  the  program  impact  on  the  adolescents  after  their  return  to  the 
community  (Davis  et  al.,  1995). 

Data  was  provided  for  266  participants,  52%  of  which  had  been  referred  due  to 
juvenile  court  involvement.  Two  hundred  fifteen  participants  completed  the  MDASY 
prior  to  the  program  and  52  completed  it  as  a post-test  measure  6 months  after  the  end  of 
the  program.  The  low  completion  of  post-tests  was  attributed  to  the  “high  mobility  of  the 
population.”  The  majority  of  participants  knew  each  other,  and  there  were  more  females 
(51%)  than  males  (49%).  The  majority  of  the  participants  identified  with  the  majority 
white  culture,  33%  with  the  Native  American  culture,  and  10%  with  the  Spanish  culture. 

Results  from  the  MDASY  indicated  that  positive  effects  were  found  on  1 1 of  the 
12  dimensions  measured  at  post-test.  The  only  dimension  that  did  not  change  in  the 
positive  direction  was  Feelings  of  Anger.  Also,  although  results  were  in  a positive 
direction  for  the  Anti-Social  Attitudes  and  Behaviors  and  Other  Emotions  scales,  they  did 
not  reach  significance.  The  MDASY  results  should  be  interpreted  with  caution  due  to 
the  low  rate  of  completion  of  the  post-test.  The  ropes  course  evaluation  instrument  was 
administered  two  weeks  after  the  program  and  indicated  that  the  participants  experienced 
the  training  as  a positive  influence  in  their  lives.  The  qualitative  portion  indicated  that 
89%  of  the  participants  wrote  consistently  positive  responses.  Examples  of  participant 
comments  were  included  in  the  study  and  appeared  to  indicate  that  there  were  positive 
benefits  in  the  areas  of  trusting  self  and  others,  appreciation  of  diversity,  problem 
solving,  relating  to  others,  challenging  self,  experiencing  success,  and  feeling  more 
comfortable  with  others  (Davis  et  al.,  1995). 
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Recidivism  results  indicated  that  there  was  little  difference  between  participants 
and  non-participants  in  post-program  offenses.  The  community  leader  (observer) 
checklist  reported  significant  increases  on  every  objective,  communication  skills, 
problem  solving,  experiencing  challenge  as  fun,  developing  personal  responsibility,  trust, 
confidence  in  self  and  others,  recognizing/accepting  differences,  developing  new 
relationships,  and  experiencing  success.  However,  this  observer  checklist  was  a Likert- 
scale  measure  based  on  subjective  reports  by  many  adults  in  the  participants  lives,  and  is 
questionable  as  a methodologically  sound  data  collection  device.  Regardless,  it  is 
obvious  that  some  positive  change  was  noticeable  by  important  others  in  the  adolescents’ 
lives  after  they  had  completed  the  program  (Davis  et  al.,  1995). 

Durgin  and  McEwen  (1991)  examined  the  effects  of  a 30-day  wilderness 
experience  on  adolescents  who  were  involved  with  community  youth  services  due  to 
judicial  charges  and  disrupted  home  environments.  The  authors  proposed  that  as  a result 
of  the  wilderness  program,  the  adolescents  would  experience  a decrease  in  recidivism 
and  a more  positive  goal-oriented  future.  The  wilderness  program  was  associated  with 
Southern  Illinois  University  and  included  a 30-day  expedition.  The  30-day  program 
consisted  of  initial  emphasis  on  team-building  and  individual  initiatives  courses,  skill 
development  in  backpacking,  canoeing,  rock  climbing,  rappelling,  caving,  orienteering, 
and  basic  camp  craft.  A 3-week  expedition  with  a 1-3  day  solo  experience  concluded  the 
experience.  An  advocate  from  the  program  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  participants  and 
conducted  follow-up  interviews  and  support  for  goal  attainment.  Advocates  met  with 
participants  once  a week  and  the  advocates  worked  in  conjunction  with  community 
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social  services  to  reinforce  skills  and  knowledge  learned  during  the  wilderness  course. 

Each  wilderness  group  included  10-15  teens  and  data  were  kept  on  “hundreds”  of 
participants.  Data  collection  consisted  of  the  Wickman  Andrews  Behavior  Intervention 
Scale  (WABIS)  administered  after  the  program,  the  Youth  Evaluation  Statement  which 
evaluated  progress  toward  goals  set  in  the  areas  of  family,  school,  work,  peers,  and 
counseling  and  was  completed  by  the  advocate  each  week,  and  a fact  sheet  completed  by 
trip  leaders  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wilderness  experience.  Only  four  records  of  the 
hundreds  kept  were  completed,  and  Durgin  and  McEwen  (1991)  chose  to  present  the 
case  examples  of  all  four  of  the  participants  who  had  completed  follow-up  data. 

The  authors  stated  that  the  four  case  examples  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
most  of  the  other  participants.  The  four  case  examples  all  indicated  an  initial 
improvement  in  attitude,  goal  directedness,  communication  skills,  positive  behaviors  and 
interpersonal  relationships  following  the  wilderness  experience.  However,  in  each  of  the 
four  cases,  the  adolescents  returned  to  the  dysfunctional  home  and  community  life  and 
subsequently  returned  to  previous  delinquent  behaviors.  In  each  of  the  cases,  a return  to 
the  unhealthy  environment,  even  with  the  follow-up  support  of  the  advocates,  meant  a 
short-lived  improvement  in  functioning  followed  by  a decline  to  delinquency.  Durgin  and 
McEwen  (1991)  concluded  that  it  is  unethical  to  treat  delinquent  adolescents  with  these 
types  of  courses  unless  adequate  systemic  involvement  and  follow-up  support  after  the 
program  is  implemented. 
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Sachs  and  Miller  (1992)  utilized  Bandura’s  self-efficacy  theory  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  a wilderness  experience  as  an  alternative  treatment  for  behaviorally  disordered 
adolescents  who  were  charges  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health.  They 
proposed  that  adolescents  would  experience  an  increase  in  cooperative  behaviors  and  a 
decrease  in  aggressive  behaviors  as  a result  of  participation  in  the  wilderness  experience. 
Moreover,  they  used  the  following  four  sources  outlined  by  Bandura  (1977)  as  areas  that 
may  impact  an  individual’s  expectation  of  success:  (1)  performance  accomplishments, 

(2)  vicarious  experiences,  (3)  verbal  persuasion,  and  (4)  emotional  arousal  to  understand 
the  potential  mechanism  for  how  the  wilderness  experience  may  have  impacted  the 
participants. 

Participants  were  16  adolescents  (13  males,  3 females)  who  were  involved  in  a 
public  school  program  facilitated  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  who 
were  randomly  assigned  to  a treatment  or  control  group  after  initial  assessment. 
Assessment  was  conducted  using  direct  observation,  the  Behavior  Problem  Checklist 
(BPC),  and  the  Modified  Jessor  Expectancy  Questionnaire  (MJEQ)  that  was  designed  to 
measure  adolescent  student’s  academic  and  social  expectations.  The  wilderness  program 
consisted  of  a 3-day  excursion  that  included  hiking,  caving,  trail  making,  setting  up 
campsites,  initiative  and  problem  solving  activities,  trust  exercises,  and  relaxation 
exercises.  Data  collection  occurred  during  a baseline  phase  (1  week  prior  to  the 
intervention),  1 week  after  the  intervention,  and  5 weeks  after  the  intervention. 
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Results  indicated  that  the  wilderness  experience  produced  a small  but  statistically 
significant  improvement  in  the  cooperative  behavior  domain  of  the  participants  during 
the  1 week  follow  up  only.  There  were  no  significant  improvements  in  the  5-week 
follow  up  period.  Although  the  treatment  group  did  experience  a sustained  elevation  in 
cooperative  behavior  scores  at  the  5-week  follow  up,  it  did  not  reach  significance. 
Teacher’s  perceptions  of  participant  behavior  did  not  change  and  analyses  of  student 
expectations  did  not  change  as  measured  by  the  MJEQ.  Also,  no  changes  in  aggressive 
behaviors  were  noted.  It  was  concluded  that  the  short-term  only  effects  on  cooperative 
behaviors  were  due  to  the  program’s  emphasis  on  cooperation  and  lack  of  emphasis  on 
anger  management.  The  authors  concluded  that  stronger  follow-up  was  needed  as  well 
as  more  specific  program  activities  that  addressed  aggressive  behaviors.  Also,  the 
program  was  short,  lasting  only  3 days  and  the  sample  size  was  quite  small  (Sachs  & 
Miller,  1992). 

Winterdyk  and  Roesch  (1982)  assessed  the  effectiveness  of  a 21 -day  wilderness 
program  as  an  alternative  to  traditional  probation  services  for  adjudicated  adolescents. 
The  authors  evaluated  the  A.C.T.I.O.N.  project  in  Ontario,  Canada.  The  A.C.T.I.O.N. 
project  goals  were  to  improve  probationer’s  self-esteem  and  self-concept,  develop 
improved  peer  relations,  to  help  accept  and  understand  the  role  of  authority  figures,  to 
help  become  more  self-reliant,  and  to  offer  a recreation  program  for  urban  juvenile 
delinquents.  Participants  were  60  adjudicated  males,  aged  13-16,  who  had  been  placed 
on  probation  for  first  time  or  minor  offenses.  Participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  a 
treatment  or  control  group  after  an  initial  screening  to  control  for  several  demographic 
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factors.  Individuals  were  tested  via  pre-test  post-test  procedures  and  a 4-6  month  follow 
up. 

Participants  were  administered  several  instruments,  the  Piers-Harris  Self-Esteem 
Measure,  The  Jesness  Inventory,  several  self-report  measures  to  identify  potential 
positive  outcome  variables,  and  a multidimensional  recidivism  evaluation.  Results 
indicated  no  conclusive  support  for  the  A.C.T.I.O.N.  program  being  a viable  alternative 
to  traditional  probations  services.  Results  did  indicate  significant  short-term  positive 
changes  in  peer-relationships,  self-confidence,  and  relationships  with  authority  figures 
and  parents.  Also,  three  subscales  on  the  Jessness  Inventory  showed  significant  short- 
term improvement,  alienation,  social  anxiety,  and  immaturity.  However,  all  significant 
results  deteriorated  by  the  4-6  month  follow  up  period.  Recidivism  measures  indicated 
that  the  groups  did  not  differ  on  the  number  of  re-offenses,  however,  the  treatment  group 
committed  less  “severe”  offenses  than  the  control  group  at  the  4-6  month  follow  up. 
Again,  the  need  for  significant  follow-up  services  for  troubled  adolescents  was  evident 
(Winterdyk  & Roesch,  1982). 

Sveen  and  Denholm  (1997)  examined  an  eclectic  theoretical  model  for 
understanding  adolescent  development  and  used  that  model  in  the  development  of  a 
prevention  program  for  at-risk  youth.  The  authors  proposed  a model  that  included 
context  theory,  learning  theory,  conflict  theory,  fulfillment  theory,  and  cognition  theory 
in  order  to  identify  normal  aspects  of  adolescent  development  that  may  be  pre-indicators 
to  delinquent  or  maladaptive  behavior  patterns.  With  these  factors  identified,  a 
wilderness  program  in  Australia,  Project  Hahn,  was  utilized  to  meet  a number  of  the 
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criteria  identified  within  the  eclectic  theory  in  order  to  increase  participant’s  maturation 
process  in  hopes  of  inoculating  the  participants  against  future  delinquency.  Project  Hahn 
utilized  adventure-oriented  activities  such  as  abseiling,  kayaking,  rock-climbing,  caving, 
and  bushwalking  in  order  to  increase  participants  level  of  maturation. 

Participants  were  62  (44  male,  1 8 female)  at-risk  adolescents  who  volunteered  to 
participate  in  the  program.  The  at-risk  population  of  adolescents,  identified  as  primary 
prevention  candidates,  was  identified  from  the  pre-test  information,  with  the 
distinguishing  factors  being  negative  peer  influences,  external  locus  of  control,  followers 
within  their  peer  groups,  lacking  in  assertiveness,  and  major  stressors  in  their  lives  such 
as  school,  homelessness,  and  family  instability.  There  were  also  high-risk  adolescents 
who  were  referred  from  judicial  or  treatment  agencies,  and  they  were  identified  as 
secondary  prevention  candidates.  All  adolescents  were  from  Tasmania,  aged  15-25 
years.  Data  were  collected  via  a pre-post-follow-up  design  with  the  following 
inventories:  the  Culture-Free  Self-Esteem  Inventory  (CFSEI),  the  Body  Attitude  Scale 
(BAS),  and  the  Self-Actualization  Index  (SAI).  The  participants  were  assigned  to  one  of 
eleven  groups  of  10-12  (mixed  gender)  who  completed  the  program  separately  over  a 13- 
month  period  (Sveen  & Denholm,  1997). 

Results  indicated  significant  post-test  increases  in  general  self-esteem  and  self- 
actualization.  Female  participants  gained  greater  short-term  increases  in  social  self- 
esteem (new  peer  relationships)  and  self-actualization  (personal  insights),  but  those 
increases  were  not  maintained  at  the  follow  up  measurement  (4  months  after  the 
program).  However,  male  participants  evidenced  a long-term  increase  in  general  and 
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personal  self-esteem,  even  though  that  finding  was  not  significant  at  post-test.  Long-term 
analysis  found  a significant  increase  in  personal  self-esteem  for  the  19-21  year  old  male 
and  female  participants.  Body  image  results  showed  a decrease  in  scores  for  all 
participants,  posited  to  be  due  to  an  overestimation  of  physical  abilities  prior  to  the 
program.  Post-program  effects  also  included  a 68%  increase  in  educational  and 
employment  outcomes  as  well  as  a overall  decrease  in  conviction  patterns  of  the 
participants  who  had  prior  offenses.  The  gains  in  personal  self-esteem,  social  self- 
esteem, self-actualization,  and  the  acquisition  of  socially  responsible  behavior  appeared 
to  validate  the  use  of  the  Hahn  project  as  a primary  and  secondary  prevention  measure 
for  at-risk  adolescents  (Sveen  & Denholm,  1997). 

Kelly  and  Baer  (1969)  examined  the  effects  of  one  of  the  first  Outward  Bound 
programs  to  be  utilized  with  adjudicated  youth.  In  doing  so,  they  used  the  Jesness 
Inventory  which  was  a tool  developed  to  assess  10  domains  of  personality  functioning  in 
delinquent  youth  (Jesness,  1966).  They  also  examined  self-concepts  of  participants 
through  a series  of  semantic  differentials.  The  participants  were  60  boys  (aged  15-18) 
who  had  been  committed  to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Youth  Service  in  1966.  All 
participants  were  involved  in  a 27-day  Outward  Bound  program  with  an  emphasis  on 
either  mountain,  sea,  or  forest  skills,  and  the  typical  physical  and  safety  regimen  of  those 
programs.  Participants  were  randomly  divided  up  and  placed  with  1 1 other  non- 
delinquent youths  in  groups  of  12  with  1-2  instructors. 
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Data  collection  occurred  on  the  day  prior  to  (pre-test)  and  the  day  following 
(post-test)  the  27-day  program.  Results  indicated  significant  positive  findings  on  the 
following  six  domains  of  the  Jessness  Inventory:  (1)  social  maladjustment,  (2)  value 
orientation,  (3)  autism,  (4)  alienation,  (5)  manifest  aggression,  and  (6)  repression.  Self- 
concept  scores  revealed  that  3 of  10  concept  measures  were  affected  as  a result  of  the 
program.  The  areas  of  self-concept  affected  appeared  to  deal  with  re-evaluation  of  self, 
increased  levels  of  aspiration  and  maturity,  and  more  favorable  opinions  of  non- 
delinquent behavior.  Kelly  and  Baer  (1969)  concluded  that  the  close  association  with  a 
positive  peer-group  and  positive  role  models  along  with  overcoming  the  physical  and 
mental  challenges  of  the  program  provided  the  delinquent  youth  with  a positive  and 
transforming  experience. 

Wichman  (1991)  proposed  and  tested  a theoretical  model  for  understanding 
potential  process  variables  affecting  the  outcome  of  adventure  programs  with  at-risk 
youth.  He  proposed  that  there  are  common  variables  that  are  present  in  most 
therapeutically  oriented  adventure  programs,  such  as  a wilderness  environment,  a 
primary  peer  group,  stress  and  perceived  risk,  problem-solving,  a humanistic  style  of 
instruction,  mastery  and  reflection,  and  some  form  of  reality  therapy.  The  core  of 
Wichman’s  (1991)  model  was  interpersonal  problem-solving  facilitated  by  experienced 
instructors  and  the  peer  group. 

Wichman  (1991)  utilized  this  theoretical  approach  to  examine  whether  the 
Spectrum  Wilderness  Program  (SWP)  reduced  asocial  behavior  of  adjudicated  youth  and 
what  process  variables  accounted  for  the  variance.  The  SWP  was  a 30-day  course  for 
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delinquent  youth  that  included  initiative  problems,  teams  course,  ropes  course,  rock 
climbing,  caving,  backpacking,  canoeing,  group  processing,  and  a service  project. 
Participants  were  72  youth  (58  males,  14  females)  with  a mean  age  of  14.9  years,  90%  of 
whom  were  referred  to  the  program  as  a result  of  a judicial  decision.  Half  (36)  of  the 
subjects  served  as  a control  group  as  they  waited  to  be  admitted  to  the  program  while  the 
other  half  served  as  the  experimental  group.  The  Wichmann-Andrew  Behavior 
Intervention  Scale  (WABIS),  the  Means-Ends  Problem  Solving  Procedure  (MEPS),  and 
the  Instructor  Checklist  of  Expectations  for  Youth  at  Risk  were  utilized  as  measurement 
tools. 

Data  were  collected  on  the  WABIS  on  day  5 (pre-test)  and  on  day  30  (post-test). 
Also,  data  on  the  MEPS  was  collected  once  on  day  10.  The  Instructor  Checklist  was 
filled  out  by  all  staff  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Results  indicated  that  the 
wilderness  program  graduates  indicated  significantly  less  asocial  behavior  than  the 
control  group.  The  most  important  predictors  of  positive  post-course  findings  were 
instructor  characteristics  (more  experience  and  more  realistic  expectations,  better 
outcomes)  and  better  interpersonal  problem  solving  skills  on  behalf  of  the  participants 
(Wichman,  1991). 

In  summary,  there  are  similarities  in  the  body  of  literature  dealing  with 
“delinquent  or  at-risk”  adolescents  and  the  literature  that  focused  on  “normal” 
adolescents.  In  fact,  several  studies  found  no  significant  differences  on  outcome 
variables  between  “at-risk”  youth  and  “normal”  youth  (Cason  & Gillis,  1994;  Hattie  et 
al.,  1997).  Therefore,  it  would  be  expected  that  findings  would  be  similar  for  both 
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populations.  In  general,  increased  self-esteem,  self-concept,  and  intemality  in  locus  of 
control  resulted  from  participation  in  adventure  programs  (Davis  et  al.,  1985;  McDonald 
& Howe,  1989;  Sveen  & Denholm,  1997;  Winterdyk  & Roesch,  1982).  However, 
sustaining  the  short-term  gains  was  found  to  be  a problem  with  the  at-risk  population  as 
it  was  with  the  “normal”  population  (Sveen  & Denholm,  1997;  Winterdyk  & Roesch, 
1982). 

The  difference  with  the  “at-risk”  literature  is  that  the  hypotheses  generally 
included  a section  dealing  with  the  theoretical  issue  that  many  “at-risk”  youth  tend  to 
score  low  comparatively  on  measures  of  self-concept  and  self-esteem,  therefore  raising 
self-concept  with  this  population  was  expected  to  decrease  delinquent  behaviors.  In  fact, 
this  seemed  to  be  the  case,  many  studies  that  examined  recidivism  indicated  that  higher 
self-concept  scores  correlated  with  decreased  delinquent  behavior,  although  these  effects 
were  typically  short-lived  (Elrod  & Minor,  1992;  Gaston  et  al.,  1978). 

Critique  and  Future  Directions 

Although  there  appear  to  be  varied  results  in  the  literature  regarding  self-concept 
change  and  identity  development  as  a result  of  participation  in  adventure  programs,  the 
bulk  of  the  published  literature  tends  to  support  a consensus  that  these  types  of  programs 
do  in  fact  produce  positive  outcomes  on  variables  related  to  self-concept  and  self-esteem. 
How  long  these  effects  are  sustained  was  also  addressed  with  varied  results,  with  some 
studies  that  indicated  a sustained  effect  over  time  (Cason  & Gillis,  1994)  and  others  that 
reported  a regression  to  baseline  levels  of  functioning  (Elrod  & Minor,  1992;  Gass,  1990; 
Gaston  et  al.,  1978). 
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Nevertheless,  the  area  of  research  on  self-concept,  self-esteem,  and  identity 
development  of  adolescents  involved  in  adventure  based  educational  and  therapeutic 
programs  is  full  of  issues  that  threaten  the  validity  of  this  body  of  literature.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  adventure  movement  some  40-50  years  ago,  most  individuals  that  have 
participated  or  facilitated  these  types  of  programs  have  attested  to  the  positive  effects 
that  they  perceive  as  a result  of  being  involved  in  adventure  endeavors.  However,  the 
empirical  evidence  supporting  these  anecdotal  claims  has  been  longed  for  in  the  field  and 
unfortunately  has  not  been  unequivocal  in  its  findings.  As  was  noted  earlier  by  Ewert 
(1983),  “something  happens  as  a result  of  participation  in  these  types  of  programs,”  but 
measuring  that  effect  or  identifying  how  these  programs  produce  these  effects  continues 
to  elude  researchers. 

Several  issues  threaten  this  area  of  research.  Priest  (1992),  in  his  address  to  the 
Coalition  for  Education  in  the  Outdoors,  explained  some  of  the  fundamental  scientific 
problems  with  adventure  research,  namely  that  researchers  have  skipped  essential  steps 
in  a “new  field  of  study,”  such  as  developing  a solid  foundation  based  on  sound 
descriptive  and  differentiating  research.  He  criticized  the  field  for  having  provided 
descriptive  research  based  on  poor  scientific  design  and  little  sound  evidence.  Priest 
(1992)  also  noted  that  the  field  is  now  jumping  to  causal  questions  before  having  any  real 
sound  scientific  foundation  on  which  to  base  theoretical  causal  research. 

Other  researchers  have  noted  several  areas  of  concern  in  researching  the  effects 
of  adventure  programs.  First,  the  difficulty  in  using  sound  methodology  is  confounded 
by  the  mere  nature  of  the  adventure  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  use  randomized 
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sampling  and  assignment  when  many  of  these  programs  are  volunteer  only  or  mandatory 
as  required  due  to  special  needs  (Cason  & Gillis,  1994).  These  issues  make  using  control 
groups  difficult.  The  lack  of  randomization  and  use  of  control  groups  is  of  significant 
concern.  Also,  the  small  sample  size  that  is  typical  of  the  research  in  this  area  makes 
powerful  statistical  analyses  difficult  and  threatens  the  external  validity  of  many  of  the 
studies  in  this  review. 

Other  factors  of  concern  are  the  significant  lack  of  follow-up  data  that  is  normally 
collected,  the  use  of  non-empirically  based  research  instruments,  weak  statistical 
analyses  (often  based  on  small  samples  but  also  due  to  poor  statistics),  unclear  research 
directions  within  the  field  (Priest,  1992),  the  lack  of  program  description  (i.e.,  specifics 
about  program  length,  activities,  facilitation  style,  goals,  etc.),  the  lack  of  research  on 
instructor  variables  and  environmental  variables,  and  the  general  lack  of  publications 
resulting  from  the  number  of  unpublished  dissertations  and  research  reports  for 
organizations  that  exist  (Cason  & Gillis,  1994). 

Several  of  these  factors  are  significant  threats  to  the  foundation  of  this  body  of 
research.  Also,  the  sporadic  collection  of  sound  demographic  data,  how  these  factors 
relate  to  outcomes,  and  how  they  are  reported  on  in  published  articles  is  a problem. 
Several  researchers  have  found  no  differences  for  several  demographic  variables,  such  as 
ethnicity,  SES,  age,  gender,  or  population  characteristics  such  as  “at-risk,”  psychiatric  in- 
patient, substance  abusers  or  “normal”  adolescents  (Cason  & Gillis,  1994).  However, 
some  research  has  found  that  the  younger  the  adolescents  are,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
experience  positive  self-concept  effects  from  these  programs  (McDonald  & Howe, 
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1989).  Also,  gender  was  found  as  an  influence  in  one  study,  with  males  experiencing 
more  positive  effects  than  females  (Kolb,  1988).  For  the  most  part  however, 
demographics  are  not  regularly  assessed  and  reported  in  this  literature.  Clearly,  there  are 
many  unanswered  questions  in  the  descriptive  area  of  research  with  adventure  programs 
as  well  as  many  methodological  issues  that  make  any  sound  arguments  based  on  this 
literature  difficult.  Davis-Berman  and  Berman  (1989)  put  it  nicely,  “Thus,  clearly  the 
literature  on  the  effectiveness  of  outdoor  approaches  to  therapy  with  adolescents  is 
fraught  with  methodological  and  interpretive  problems”  (p.  274). 

Future  research  directions  could  include  more  rigorous  research  designs  with 
larger  sample  sizes,  random  assignment  and  control  groups,  the  use  of  empirically 
validated  instruments,  more  well-defined  program  characteristics,  more  research  on 
potentially  confounding  variables  (such  as  instructor  characteristics,  environmental 
settings,  reasons  for  participation,  etc.)  and  better  assessment  of  background  variables 
(gender,  age,  SES,  ethnicity,  etc  ).  Also,  Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  suggested  that  interactional 
effects  need  to  be  examined  along  with  more  of  a focus  on  the  process  variables  in 
programs  that  produce  the  outcome  effects.  Lastly,  the  development  or  implementation 
of  theoretically  driven  designs  would  improve  the  efforts  of  researchers  in  the  area  of 
adventure  programming. 

In  summary,  this  review  has  noted  several  studies  that  have  found  positive  effects 
with  self-concept,  self-esteem,  identity  formation  and  many  other  outcome  variables  for 
adolescents  involved  in  adventure  programs.  Although  this  area  of  research  has  several 
problems  as  a sound  body  of  unequivocal  research,  not  many  areas  of  science  can  claim 
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to  be  beyond  reproach  in  this  regard.  The  literature  has  clearly  shown  that  something 
positive  can  be  achieved  with  factors  such  as  self-concept  and  identity  development  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  adventure  programs.  With  many  of  the  methodological 
difficulties  found  in  this  body  of  research,  the  current  study  will  be  an  improvement  over 
previous  research.  The  current  research  will  utilize  a more  methodologically  sound 
design,  with  random  assignment  and  control  groups,  as  well  as  offering  a larger  sample 
size  than  most  studies  in  the  literature.  In  having  a stronger  empirical  design,  the 
evidence  acquired  from  this  research  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  more  confident 
interpretations  to  be  made  in  the  area  of  adventure  programming  with  adolescents. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODS 

Participants 

Approximately  265  male  and  female  adolescents,  from  12  to  22  years  of  age  (M  = 
15.46,  £D  = 1 .56) , were  recruited  from  an  organized  adventure  program  (Actionquest) 
based  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands  (BVI’s).  Participants  in  this  program  were  recruited 
from  all  over  the  world,  with  the  majority  of  adolescents  hailing  from  the  United  States 
(23  non-U.S.  citizens,  233  U.S.  citizens).  Of  participants  who  reported  demographic  data, 
there  were  137  females  and  125  males  (3  who  did  not  report),  222  who  identified  as 
White,  1 8 African-American,  1 Hispanic- American,  2 Asian-American,  1 Native- 
American,  and  5 Other.  Fifty-four  participants  had  been  involved  with  an  Actionquest 
program  previous  to  their  current  program.  Seventy-eight  participants  had  been  involved 
with  some  other  adventure  program  (other  than  Actionquest)  previous  to  their  current 
participation  with  Actionquest.  Participants  volunteered  to  be  involved  in  the  study 
during  which  they  filled  out  the  questionnaire  described  below. 

The  Actionquest  program  in  the  BVI’s  was  described  previously  as  being  an 
organized  adventure  experience  for  adolescents  oriented  around  personal  growth,  skill 
development,  teamwork,  and  fun.  The  program  was  3 weeks  in  duration  and  involved 
extensive  skill  development  and  certification  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  sailing,  yacht 
systems  and  handling,  (b)  scuba  diving,  (c)  windsurfing,  and  (d)  lifesaving/first  aid/CPR. 
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The  program  participants  lived  aboard  50-52  foot  yachts  with  10-12  other  participants 
and  2-3  program  staff.  There  were  10-12  yachts  in  total  each  session  that  remained 
together  in  a flotilla  format,  which  allowed  for  significant  interaction  among  all 
participants.  The  entire  program  flotilla  cruised  throughout  the  BVTs  for  the  duration  of 
the  3 week  program.  The  majority  of  activities  took  place  on  the  boats  and  in  the  water, 
with  a few  occurring  ashore  on  a deserted  beach  or  mountainous  area. 

The  format  of  the  Actionquest  program  was  based  on  high  activity,  high  skill 
development,  intense  teamwork  and  personal  development  all  while  staff  encouraged  a 
fun  and  lighthearted  experiential  approach  toward  learning.  All  staff  were  experienced 
and  licensed  through  the  respective  governing  bodies  for  the  material  that  they  instructed. 
Staff  also  participated  in  a training  period  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  summer  programs 
that  was  designed  to  bring  the  staff  together  as  a team  and  sharpen  group  facilitation 
skills  in  order  to  assist  in  the  facilitation  of  the  program. 

The  Actionquest  program  was  2 1 days  of  intense  activity  and  experiential 
processes.  A typical  daily  schedule  included  waking  at  7:00am,  working  together  to  get 
all  meals  prepared  and  cleaned  up  and  to  get  the  team  through  the  scheduled  activities  of 
the  day,  such  as  several  hours  of  sailing,  scuba  diving,  waterskiing,  windsurfing  and 
experiential  course  work  on  topics  such  as  basic  seamanship,  marine  biology,  sailing, 
navigation,  yacht  systems  and  handling,  scuba  instruction,  safety  at  sea,  and  weather  and 
heavy  weather  survival.  Most  of  the  activities  and  experiential  course  work  occurred 
during  the  day.  During  the  evening,  the  MotivePower  programs,  formal  SCUBA  lessons, 
and  formal  sailing  lessons  were  alternated,  each  one  occurring  about  once  every  3 nights. 
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Each  day  would  typically  end  around  1 1 :00pm.  Throughout  the  entire  program  and  all  of 
the  activities,  the  staff  encouraged  an  intent  focus  on  teamwork,  personal  development 
and  reflection,  responsibility  to  self  and  others,  and  on  having  fun  while  acquiring  skills, 
certifications  and  unique  life  experiences. 

Procedure 

Data  collection  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1997.  The  Actionquest  program 
was  divided  into  3 different  sessions,  each  3 weeks  in  duration,  occurring  from  June 
through  August  of  1997.  Each  3 week  session  contained  a different  group  of  adolescents, 
which  provided  three  distinct  groups  undergoing  the  same  organized  adventure 
experience  with  the  same  instructors.  Data  collection  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the 
program  (day  1 ) and  on  the  last  day  of  the  program  (day  2 1 ). 

The  informed  consent  procedure  consisted  of  two  parts.  First,  parental  informed 
consent  was  obtained  through  a written  release  agreement  signed  by  all  parents  who  had 
children  participating  in  the  Actionquest  program.  Second,  oral  informed  consent  was 
read  to  the  participants  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  just  prior  to  data  collection  (see 
Appendix  for  the  informed  consent  procedure).  The  participants  were  instructed  that 
participation  was  completely  voluntary  and  that  they  could  discontinue  participation  at 
any  time  during  the  course  of  the  study.  During  the  first  two  sessions,  the  participants 
were  randomly  assigned  to  a pre-test/post-test  condition  or  a post-test  only  condition. 
During  the  third  session,  participants  received  a pre-test  only  and  this  group  served  as  the 


control  condition. 
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Each  pre-test/post-test  participant  completed  a questionnaire  consisting  of 
Rosenberg's  Self-Esteem  Scale  (SE,  Rosenberg,  1965),  the  Extended  Objective  Measure 
of  Ego  Identity  Status-2  (EOM-EIS-2,  Bennion  & Adams,  1986),  several  demographic 
questions,  and  four  qualitative  narrative  questions  that  assessed  the  subjective  appraisals 
of  the  participants  concerning  the  Actionquest  program.  The  testing  procedure 
controlled  for  any  potential  testing  effects. 

Measures 

Demographics 

Several  demographic  questions  were  used.  These  questions  assessed  gender,  age, 
ethnicity,  past  participation  in  Actionquest,  and  past  participation  in  other  adventure 
programs. 

Ego-Identitv  Status 

Ego-identity  status  was  measured  using  the  EOM-EIS-2  (Bennion  & Adams, 

1 986).  The  EOM-EIS-2  was  developed  by  Adams  and  colleagues  based  on  Marcia's 
work  in  the  area  of  ego-identity  development  (Marcia,  1966,  1980).  Marcia's  work  is  an 
extrapolation  and  expansion  of  Erikson's  theory  of  psychosocial  development  (Erikson, 
1959,  1969,  1980).  Erikson  proposed  that  an  individual  progresses  through  a series  of 
psychosocial  life  stages,  with  identity  development  occurring  around  adolescence 
(Erikson,  1959).  During  the  adolescent  identity  development  phase,  the  individual  is 
hypothesized  to  develop  a growing  ideological  and  occupational  commitment. 
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Marcia  (1966)  extended  Erikson’s  theory  in  order  to  make  empirical  investigation 
of  adolescent  ego-identity  development  more  feasible.  Specifically,  Marcia  identified 
four  identity  statuses  corresponding  to  Erikson’s  earlier  work  in  order  to  operationalize 
the  construct.  Each  of  the  statuses  involve  the  presence  or  absence  of  two  processes,  a 
crisis  or  exploration,  and  a commitment  or  resolution  to  the  crisis.  Marcia's  four  identity 
statuses  are:  (1)  identity-achieved , which  is  someone  who  has  experienced  a crisis  period 
and  has  made  a commitment  to  an  ideology  and  occupational  direction,  (2)  moratorium , 
which  is  someone  who  is  currently  in  a period  of  crisis  and  has  vague  commitments,  (3) 
foreclosure , which  is  someone  who  has  not  gone  through  a crisis  period,  yet  has  a solid 
commitment  (usually  based  on  parental  values  and  wishes),  and  (4)  identity-diffused, 
which  is  someone  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  through  a crisis  period,  but  paramount 
is  a lack  of  commitment  and  no  concern  about  developing  a commitment  to  an  ideology 
or  occupational  direction. 

Marcia's  four  identity  statuses,  identity-achievement  (crisis  and  commitment), 
moratorium  (crisis,  no  commitment),  foreclosure  (no  crisis,  commitment),  and  identity 
diffused  (no  crisis,  no  commitment)  were  used  to  develop  the  EOM-EIS-2  (Bennion  & 
Adams,  1986).  The  EOM-EIS-2  is  a 64-item  scale  based  on  a 6-point  Likert  scale,  from 
1 (strongly  agree)  to  6 (strongly  disagree).  The  scale  assesses  ego-identity  status  in  two 
specific  areas,  ideological  domains  (occupation,  politics,  religion,  and  philosophical 
lifestyle)  and  interpersonal  domains  (friendship,  dating,  sex  roles,  and  recreation).  Each 
of  the  8 domains  is  measured  with  8 items  (2  for  each  identity  status).  There  are  16 
items  corresponding  to  each  of  the  4 identity  statuses.  Each  participant  received  four 
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scores,  one  for  each  of  the  statuses.  Classification  of  an  individual  into  a category  was 
determined  by  the  highest  score. 

The  EOM-EIS-2  has  strong  reliability  and  validity.  Internal  consistency  has  been 
shown  to  be  strong  for  all  subscales  (Bennion  & Adams,  1986).  Cronbach  alphas  for  the 
four  ideology  domains  of  achievement,  moratorium,  foreclosure,  and  diffusion  are  0.62, 
0.75,  0.75,  and  0.62  respectively.  The  alpha  scores  for  the  four  interpersonal  domains 
are  0.60,  0.58,  0.80,  and  0.64. 

Measures  of  discriminant  validity  indicated  that  all  8 subscales  measure 
independent  constructs.  Convergent  validity  scores  showed  that  similar  domains  within 
the  ideological  and  interpersonal  share  a portion  of  the  variance  (Bennion  & Adams, 
1986). 

Construct  validity  was  computed  by  correlating  the  EOM-EIS-2  with  an  identity 
achievement  measure  by  Rosenthal,  Gurney,  and  Moore  (1981).  In  general,  it  was  found 
that  the  identity  achievement  subscales  of  the  EOM-EIS-2  were  positively  correlated 
with  the  Rosenthal  et  al.  (1981)  measure  of  identity.  Also,  it  was  found  that  the 
diffusion,  moratorium,  and  foreclosure  subscales  of  the  EOM-EIS-2  were  negatively 
correlated  with  the  Rosenthal  et  al.  measure  (Bennion  & Adams,  1986). 

Predictive  validity  was  assessed  by  correlating  the  EOM-EIS-2  with  measures  of 
self-acceptance,  intimacy,  and  three  dimensions  of  authoritarianism  on  the  Rosenthal  et 
al.  measure  (Bennion  & Adams,  1986).  For  both  ideological  and  interpersonal  identity 
domains,  identity  achievement  individuals  were  higher  on  reported  intimacy  and  general 
identity.  Diffusion  and  foreclosure  groups  scored  lower  on  general  identity  and  intimacy. 
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The  moratorium  group  scored  toward  the  middle  of  the  continuum. 

Internal  consistency  estimates  for  the  four  subscales  of  the  EOM-EIS-2  for  the 
current  study  sample  were  low,  potentially  indicating  a problem  in  the  reliability  of  the 
scale  in  this  research.  Cronbach  alphas  at  pretest  for  the  four  identity  statuses  of 
achievement,  moratorium,  foreclosure,  and  diffusion  were  0.58,  0.60,  0.72,  0.42 
respectively.  Cronbach  alphas  at  posttest  for  the  four  identity  statuses  of  achievement, 
moratorium,  foreclosure,  and  diffusion  were  0.57,  0.64,  0.78,  0.66  respectively. 
Self-Esteem 

Self-esteem  was  measured  using  the  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem  Scale  (SE, 
Rosenberg,  1965).  The  SE  is  one  of  the  most  popular  measures  of  global  self-esteem 
(Blascovich  & Tomaka,  1991).  Rosenberg's  definition  of  self-esteem  is  straightforward, 
and  is  described  as  a favorable  or  unfavorable  attitude  toward  oneself  (Rosenberg,  1965). 
This  is  a global  as  opposed  to  a specific  or  multidimensional  definition  and  the  SE 
reflects  this  global  nature. 

The  SE  is  a 10-item  measure  based  on  a 4-point  Likert  scale,  ranging  from  1 
(strongly  agree)  to  4 (strongly  disagree).  The  SE  assesses  global  self-esteem  with  scores 
ranging  from  10-40,  the  higher  scores  representing  higher  self-esteem.  The  SE  was 
normed  on  a sample  of  5024  high  school  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  SE  enjoys  strong  reliability  and  validity,  which  is  reflected  by  its  large  use  in 
the  research  literature.  It  is  extremely  face-valid,  as  it  asks  the  individual  to  report 
feelings  about  the  self  directly.  Internal  consistency  scores  have  shown  Cronbach  alphas 
of  0.77  (Dobson,  Goudy,  Keith,  & Powers,  1979)  and  0.88  (Fleming  & Courtney,  1984). 
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Test-retest  reliability  has  ranged  from  0.85  at  a 2-week  interval  to  0.82  with  a 1-week 
interval. 

Convergent  validity  has  been  exhibited  by  associating  the  SE  with  many  other 
self-esteem  related  constructs  and  scales.  Correlations  of  0.65  and  0.39  have  been  found 
with  confidence  and  popularity  scores  respectively  (Lorr  & Wunderlich,  1986).  SE 
scores  have  shown  a significant  correlation  with  academic  self-concept  in  the  0.38  range 
(Reynolds,  1988).  Also,  the  SE  had  a correlation  of  0.72  with  the  Lemer  Self-Esteem 
Scale  (Savin-Williams  & Jaquish,  1981).  Negative  relationships  have  been  found 
between  the  SE  and  anxiety  (-0.64),  depression  (-0.54),  and  anomie  (-0.43)  (Fleming  & 
Courtney,  1984).  Fleming  and  Courtney  (1984)  also  reported  data  on  discriminant 
validity  and  found  no  significant  correlations  between  SE  scores  and  gender  (0.10),  age 
(0.13),  work  experience  (0.07),  marital  status  (0.17),  birth  order  (0.02),  grade  point 
average  (0.01),  or  vocabulary  (-0.04).  Reynolds  (1988)  has  found  no  significant 
correlations  between  SE  scores  and  grade  point  averages  (0.10),  locus  of  control  (-0.04), 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  verbal  (-0.06)  and  quantitative  (0.10)  scores. 

In  the  current  study,  internal  consistency  scores  for  the  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem 
Scale  (SE)  indicated  a reliable  measurement  with  this  sample.  The  Cronbach  alpha  score 
for  the  SE  at  pretest  was  0.78  and  at  posttest  was  0.83. 

Qualitative  Narratives 

Four  qualitative  questions  were  used  to  assess  the  subjective  experiences  of  the 
Actionquest  participants.  These  questions  were  used  to  explore  the  specific  aspects  of 
the  program  that  the  participants  found  beneficial  and  not  so  beneficial.  This 
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information  was  collected  in  order  to  explore  the  potential  causes  of  the  effects  of 
adventure  programs  for  adolescents.  These  four  questions  were:  (1)  What  experiences 
during  Actionquest  helped  your  opinion  of  yourself?  (2)  What  experiences  during 
Actionquest  hurt  your  opinion  of  yourself?  (3)  What  experiences  during  Actionquest 
helped  your  sense  of  who  you  are?  and  (4)  What  experiences  during  Actionquest  hurt 
your  sense  of  who  you  are? 

Analyses 

Hypothesis  1 

Actionquest  participants  will  exhibit  a shift  in  ego-identity  status  from  a less 
achieved  status  toward  a more  achieved  status  compared  to  the  control  group  as  assessed 
on  the  EOM-EIS-2.  This  hypothesis  will  be  analyzed  with  a series  of  independent  and 
dependent  t tests. 

Hypothesis  2 

Actionquest  participants  will  exhibit  increases  in  self-esteem  scores  compared  to 
the  control  group  as  assessed  on  the  SE.  This  hypothesis  will  also  be  tested  by  a series  of 
independent  and  dependent  t tests. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

First,  analyses  for  Hypothesis  1 and  Hypothesis  2 will  be  presented.  A series  of 
dependent  and  independent  1 tests  were  used  for  analysis  of  the  hypotheses.  Following 
the  analyses  for  the  primary  hypotheses,  a section  will  be  devoted  to  ancillary  analyses. 
The  ancillary  analyses  include  both  quantitative  variables,  analyzed  through  a series  of  t 
tests,  correlations,  and  ANOVA’s,  and  a separate  section  that  describes  the  results  from 
the  four  qualitative  questions  given  at  posttest. 

Hypothesis  1 

Hypothesis  1 assessed  the  effect  of  the  Actionquest  experience  on  EOM-EIS-2 
scores,  predicting  enhanced  status  as  a result  of  program  participation.  This  hypothesis 
was  analyzed  by  treating  scores  on  each  of  the  four  EOM-EIS-2  subscales  as  a separate 
dependent  variable.  This  approach  had  the  advantage  of  using  unquestionably  interval 
data  and  of  being  able  to  establish  significant  movement  in  each  of  the  four  identity 
subscales.  On  the  other  hand,  this  approach  did  not  identify  which  identity  status  any 
participant  possessed.  Instead,  the  analysis  included  the  scores  of  each  participant  on 
each  EOM-EIS-2  scale.  There  was  a possibility  that  statistically  significant  changes  on 
any  one  scale  were  the  result  of  changes  from  participants  whose  identity  status  was 
captured  by  another  of  the  four  scales.  For  example,  a significant  difference  from  pretest 
to  posttest  might  have  occurred  on  the  Moratorium  subscale  without  a corresponding 
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change  in  the  number  of  participants  in  the  Moratorium  identity  status. 

The  first  of  four  sets  of  analyses  using  the  above  approach  involved  four 
dependent  t tests  in  which  only  those  who  responded  to  both  pre-  and  posttests  were 
included  for  analysis.  The  independent  variable  in  each  of  these  four  tests  was  pretest  vs. 
posttest.  The  dependent  variables  were  the  scores  on  the  four  EOM-EIS-2  subscales. 
Results  indicated  that  three  of  the  four  subscales  failed  to  show  a statistically  significant 
difference  from  pre-  to  posttest:  Diffusion  t(68)  = -1 .90,  p < 0.07,  Moratorium  t(68)  = 
0.89,  p < 0.38,  and  Achieved  t(68)  = -0.54,  p < 0.59.  However,  there  was  a statistically 
significant  change  in  Foreclosure,  t(68)  = -3.57,  p < 0.0007,  with  Foreclosure  scores  at 
posttest  (M  = 2.14,  SD  = 0.76)  significantly  lower  than  at  pretest  (M  = 2.44,  SD  = 0.76). 
This  is  a positive  finding  that  suggested  that  the  Actionquest  program  may  have  reduced 
the  overall  level  of  foreclosure  (a  potential  developmental  step  forward)  in  these 
participants.  One  additional  analysis  was  conducted  on  participants  in  this  condition, 
because  36  of  these  105  participants  failed  to  complete  the  posttest.  The  analysis 
compared  the  pretest  scores  of  those  who  did  and  those  who  did  not  complete  the 
posttest,  to  see  if  there  was  a pattern  related  to  their  EOM-EIS-2  scores  that 
differentiated  the  two  groups.  Four  independent  t tests  were  conducted.  Whether 
participants  did  vs.  did  not  complete  a posttest  served  as  the  independent  variable  and 
pretest  scores  on  the  four  EOM-EIS-2  subscales  served  as  the  dependent  variables. 
Results  indicated  that  the  two  groups  did  not  differ  on  any  of  the  four  subscales: 
Diffusion  t(  1 03)  = 0.92,  p < 0.37,  Foreclosure,  t(  1 03)  = 1.13,  p < 0.27,  Moratorium 
1(103)  = -0.16,  p < 0.88,  and  Achieved  1(103)  = -1.00,  p < 0.32. 
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A parallel  analysis  to  the  t tests  that  compared  participants'  pretests  to  posttests 
was  conducted  that  compared  participants  assigned  to  the  pretest  only  condition  with 
those  assigned  to  the  posttest  only  condition.  This  analysis  assessed  the  impact  of  the 
program  free  of  the  impact  of  pretest  sensitization  effects.  These  data  were  analyzed  with 
a series  of  four  independent  t tests,  with  condition  (pretest  only  vs.  posttest  only)  serving 
as  the  independent  variable  and  EOM-EIS-2  subscale  scores  serving  as  the  dependent 
variables.  Results  of  these  analyses  indicated  that  there  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  for  three  of  the  four  subscales:  Foreclosure,  t(158)  = -0.69,  £ < 0.50 
Moratorium  t(158)  = 1.24,  p < 0.22,  and  Achieved  t(158)  = -0.76,  p < 0.45.  However, 
scores  on  the  Diffusion  subscale  did  significantly  differ  for  the  pretest  only  and  posttest 
only  groups,  t(l  58)  = 3.45,  p < 0.0007.  Participants  in  the  pretest  only  group  (M  = 3.46, 
SD  = 0.67)  had  significantly  higher  Diffusion  scores  than  participants  in  the  posttest  only 
group  (M  = 3.04,  SD  = 0.82),  suggesting  that  Actionquest  participants  decreased  their 
level  of  diffusion  from  pretest  to  posttest.  This  decrease  in  diffusion  scores  is  positive  in 
that  in  may  have  indicated  that  participants  were  moving  forward  on  the  identity 
continuum  as  a result  of  Actionquest  participation. 

Yet  another  analysis  in  this  series  assessed  the  effect  of  pretesting  on  posttest 
scores  by  comparing  the  posttest  scores  of  those  who  either  did  or  did  not  first  respond  to 
a pretest.  A series  of  four  independent  t tests  were  conducted,  with  condition  (pretest  and 
posttest  vs.  posttest  only)  serving  as  the  independent  variable  and  the  four  EOM-EIS-2 
subscales  serving  as  the  dependent  measures.  Results  indicated  that  on  two  of  the  four 
analyses  there  were  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups: 
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Diffusion  t(152)  = -2.08,  g < 0.04  (posttest  only  M = 3.04,  SD  = 0.82,  pretest  and  posttest 
M = 3.32,  SD  = 0.81),  Foreclosure,  t(152)  = 2.48,  g < 0.02  (posttest  only  M = 2.48,  SD  = 
0.88,  pretest  and  posttest  M = 2. 14,  SD  = 0.76).  On  the  Moratorium  subscale,  differences 
fell  just  short  of  conventional  levels  of  statistical  significance  t(152)  = -1.80,  g < 0.08 
(posttest  only  M = 3.37,  SD  = 0.79,  pretest  and  posttest  M = 3.59,  SD  = 0.74).  There  was 
no  statistically  significant  difference  between  groups  on  the  Achieved  subscale,  t(152)  = 
0.52,  g < 0.61.  These  findings  suggest  that  there  were  substantial  pretest  sensitization 
effects  for  the  pretest  and  posttest  condition. 

In  summary.  Hypothesis  1 was  not  wholly  supported  by  the  data.  By  utilizing  the 
four  subscales  of  the  EOM-EIS-2  as  dependent  variables,  the  dependent  t test  revealed 
significant  effects  on  the  Foreclosure  variable  in  the  predicted  direction,  indicating  that 
individuals  experienced  a decrease  in  foreclosed  status  as  a result  of  participation  in  the 
Actionquest  program.  Tests  for  between  group  differences  indicated  that  individuals 
who  did  take  a pretest  and  did  not  take  a posttest  did  not  significantly  differ  from  those 
who  did  complete  the  posttest,  indicating  that  participant  mortality  is  unlikely  to  have 
affected  the  results.  It  was  also  found  that  individuals  who  were  in  the  posttest  only 
condition  differed  significantly  from  those  in  the  pretest  and  posttest  condition, 
suggesting  that  there  may  have  been  pretest  sensitization  effects.  However,  the 
independent  t test  results  revealed  that  the  pretesting  effects  only  affected  the  Diffusion 
and  Foreclosure  subscales,  with  scores  only  approaching  significance  on  the  Moratorium 
subscale.  Lastly,  it  was  found  that  there  were  significant  between  group  differences  in 
the  predicted  direction  on  the  Diffusion  subscale  for  the  pretest  only  vs.  posttest  only 
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condition.  Although  results  did  not  completely  support  Hypothesis  1,  significant  findings 
in  the  predicted  direction  were  revealed. 

Hypothesis  2 

Hypothesis  2 assessed  the  effect  of  the  Actionquest  experience  on  self-esteem 
scores,  predicting  enhanced  self-esteem  as  a result  of  program  participation.  One 
dependent  t test  and  three  independent  t tests  were  conducted  to  assess  this  hypothesis. 
The  dependent  t test  compared  pretest  and  posttest  scores  from  the  pretest  and  posttest 
condition,  with  pretest  vs.  posttest  serving  as  the  independent  variable  and  scores  on  the 
SE  serving  as  the  dependent  variable.  Results  of  this  dependent  t test  analysis  indicated 
that  pretest  scores  did  not  significantly  differ  from  posttest  scores  for  members  of  the 
pretest  and  posttest  group,  dependent  t(68)  = -0.54,  p < 0.59,  suggesting  that  Actionquest 
participation  did  not  significantly  affect  self-esteem  for  participants  in  this  group. 

The  first  of  the  three  independent  t tests  on  SE  scores  paralleled  the  dependent  t 
test  analysis,  but  used  pretest  only  and  posttest  only  group  participants.  The  independent 
variable  in  this  analysis  was  condition  (pretest  only  vs.  posttest  only).  The  dependent 
variable  was  SE  score  as  described  earlier.  Results  indicated  that  these  results  did  not 
reach  conventional  levels  of  statistical  significance,  independent  t(  1 5 8 ) = 0.81, p < 0.42, 
suggesting  that  program  effects,  free  of  any  potential  testing  effects,  had  no  significant 
impact  on  self-esteem  of  participants. 

A second  independent  t test  assessed  whether  pretesting  influenced  posttest 
scores,  by  comparing  participants  in  the  posttest  only  group  with  those  in  the  pretest  and 
posttest  group.  Condition  (posttest  only  vs.  pretest  and  posttest)  served  as  the 
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independent  variable  and  SE  score  served  as  the  dependent  variable.  Results  of  this 
analysis  indicated  that  there  was  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  two 
conditions,  t(  1 5 1 ) = -0.24,  g < 0.81.  This  finding  suggests  that  there  were  no  sensitization 
effects. 

The  final  independent  1 test  analysis  used  SE  as  a dependent  measure  to  compare 
different  members  of  the  pretest  and  posttest  group:  those  who  did  and  those  who  did  not 
complete  the  posttest.  This  analysis  assessed  whether  participant  mortality  might  have 
accounted  for  the  nonsignificant  results  found  in  the  dependent  t test.  The  independent 
variable  was  completed  posttest  vs.  did  not  complete  posttest  and  the  dependent  variable 
was  SE  score.  Results  indicated  that  SE  scores  did  not  differ  as  a function  of  whether 
participants  did  or  did  not  complete  the  posttest,  t(103)  = 0.48,  g < 0.63.  This  result 
suggested  that  participant  mortality  was  an  unlikely  source  of  variance  on  SE  scores. 

In  summary,  neither  the  dependent  t test  or  any  of  the  three  independent  t tests 
revealed  significant  results  with  SE  scores.  In  other  words,  participation  in  Actionquest 
did  not  significantly  affect  self-esteem  of  the  participants  as  measured  on  the  SE.  Also, 
pretesting  exhibited  a negligible  impact  on  SE.  Lastly,  participant  mortality  effects  also 
exhibited  little  impact  on  SE. 

Ancillary  Analyses 

Ancillary  analyses  were  conducted  on  all  demographic  variables,  such  as  age, 
gender,  ethnicity,  whether  participants  had  been  involved  with  Actionquest  prior  to  the 
study,  and  whether  participants  had  been  involved  with  any  other  type  of  adventure 
program  prior  to  the  study.  A series  of  analyses  were  conducted  with  these  quantitative 
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portions  of  the  data  and  are  reported  next.  Also,  the  last  section  of  ancillary  analyses  will 
report  findings  from  the  four  qualitative  questions  that  assessed  participant  opinions  of 
their  experience  with  Actionquest. 

A series  of  correlations  were  conducted  to  determine  whether  age  influenced  the 
four  subscales  of  the  EOM-EIS-2  and  the  SE  scores.  Correlational  analyses  with  age 
revealed  that  age  at  pretest  was  significantly  associated  with  pretest  SE  scores  r (180)  = - 
0. 15,  j2  < 0.05,  and  posttest  SE  scores,  r (68)  = -0.25,  p < 0.05,  which  indicated  that  older 
participants  had  slightly  lower  SE  scores.  Also,  age  at  pretest  and  age  at  posttest  were 
found  to  be  significantly  associated  with  changes  in  Foreclosure  status  for  the  pretest,  r 
(69)  = 0.27,  p < 0.03,  and  posttest,  r (67)  = 0.24,  p < 0.05,  groups  which  indicated  that 
older  participants  experienced  a greater  change  in  Foreclosure  status  for  that  condition. 
No  other  correlations  reached  or  approached  conventional  levels  of  statistical 
significance. 

A series  of  independent  t tests  with  gender  serving  as  the  independent  variable 
produced  interesting  results.  Only  the  Foreclosure  subscale  reached  significance  at 
pretest,  1(176)  = -1.98,  p < 0.05,  with  males  (M  = 2.51,  SD  = 0.79)  scoring  slightly  higher 
than  females  (M  = 2.29,  SD  = 0.74),  and  Moratorium  just  fell  short  of  traditional  levels 
of  significance,  t(  1 76)  = 1.86,  p < 0.07.  At  posttest.  Moratorium  reached  significance, 
t(  148)  = 3.03,  p < 0.01,  with  males  (M  = 3.29,  SD  = 0.75)  scoring  slightly  lower  than 
females  (M  = 3.66,  £D  = 0.75)  and  Foreclosure  also  just  fell  short  of  significance,  t(  148) 

= -1.89,p  < 0.07.  No  other  t tests  reached  or  approached  conventional  levels  of 
statistical  significance. 
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The  only  significant  finding  related  to  past  participation  in  an  Actionquest 
program  was  with  changes  in  the  Achieved  subscale  within  the  pretest  and  posttest 
group,  t(65)  = 2.39,  p < 0.02,  with  past  participants  (M  = 0.41,  SD  = 0.85)  exhibiting 
more  achievement  than  those  without  past  participation  (M  = -0. 10,  SD  = 0.66).  For 
participants  in  other  adventure  programs,  significant  results  were  found  for  changes  in 
Foreclosure  status  among  the  pretest  and  posttest  group,  t(61)  = 2.33,  p < 0.03,  with  past 
participants  in  other  adventure  programs  (M  = -0.02,  SD  = 0.61)  exhibiting  less  change 
than  those  without  past  participation  in  other  adventure  programs  (M  = -0.46,  SD  = 

0.72).  When  all  pretest  and  posttest  participants  were  combined,  the  four  subscales  of 
the  EOM-EIS-2  were  used  as  dependent  variables  and  past  participation  in  any  other 
adventure  program  was  used  as  the  independent  variable,  two  variables  reached 
significance,  (1)  posttest  scores  on  the  Foreclosure  subscale,  1(61 ) = 2.28,  p < 0.03,  past 
participants  (M  = 2.47,  SD  = 0.69)  evidenced  more  foreclosure  than  non  past  participants 
(M  = 2.00,  SD  = 0.76),  and  (2)  pretest  scores  on  the  Diffusion  subscale,  t(  1 57)  = -2.23,  p 
< 0.03,  past  participants  (M  = 3.24,  SD  = 0.57)  evidenced  less  diffusion  than  non  past 
participants  (M  = 3.47,  SD  = 0.65). 

The  series  of  ANOVA’s  that  were  utilized  to  assess  differences  based  on 
ethnicity,  which  was  used  as  the  independent  variable,  revealed  two  significant  findings. 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  participants  who  identified  as  non- White,  the 
independent  variable  was  White  vs.  Non- White,  which  included  Hispanic  American, 
African  American,  Asian  American,  Native  American,  and  Other.  Only  two  effects  were 
statistically  significant.  The  first  was  SE  posttest  scores,  F(l,  145)  = 5.35,  p < 0.03 
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(White  M 17.29,  SD  5.15,  Non-White  M — 21.08,  SD  — 9.40),  which  suggests  that 
Non- White  participants  had  higher  SE  scores  at  posttest  than  White  participants.  The 
second  significant  result  was  on  Foreclosure  posttest  scores,  F(l,  146)  = 4.65,  p < 0.04 
(White  M = 2.27,  SD  = 0.86,  Non-White  M = 2.79,  SD  = 0.50),  which  suggests  that  Non- 
White  participants  were  more  foreclosed  in  their  identity  at  posttest  than  White 
participants. 

Qualitative  Analyses 

The  four  qualitative  questions,  (1)  “What  experiences  during  Actionquest  helped 
your  opinion  of  yourself?”  (2)  “What  experiences  during  Actionquest  hurt  your  opinion 
of  yourself?”  (3)  “What  experiences  during  Actionquest  helped  your  sense  of  who  you 
are?”  and  (4)  “What  experiences  during  Actionquest  hurt  your  sense  of  who  you  are?”, 
were  analyzed  by  grouping  common  themes  found  throughout  responses  to  each  question 
and  then  comprising  a frequency  distribution  for  each  theme,  thus  identifying  the  most 
common  to  the  least  common  themes  that  emerged  for  each  question.  The  qualitative 
themes  were  identified  and  grouped  by  the  author.  A colleague  with  a masters  and 
specialist  degree  in  mental  health  counseling  and  research  experience  in  the  area 
analyzed  the  qualitative  data  separately  and  provided  feedback  regarding  response 
categories  to  ensure  accurate  reporting  of  the  qualitative  data.  There  were  139 
participants  that  completed  the  qualitative  portion  of  the  instrument.  Each  of  the 
participants  often  listed  more  than  one  reason  under  each  question  or  chose  not  to  answer 
at  all,  therefore,  the  frequency  distributions  totaled  to  more  or  less  than  139  responses. 

All  themes  for  each  question  are  listed  below  along  with  frequencies  for  each  theme 
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which  indicates  the  number  of  times  each  theme  was  endorsed  (see  Table  1). 


Table  1 Frequency  Distribution  of  Common  Themes  on  the  Qualitative  Questions 


Theme  Number  of  Endorsements 

What  experiences  during  Act  ionquest  helped  your  opinion  of  yourself? 

Sense  of  accomplishment  through  skill  development  and 

goal  attainment 

57(30.98%) 

Interpersonal  relationships  and  interactions 

41(22.28%) 

The  MotivePower  program 

35(19.02%) 

Risk  taking  (stretching  beyond  perceived  limits  and 

realizing  new  strengths  through  new  experiences) 

24(13.04%) 

Teamwork  and  working  with  others 

12(6.52%) 

Learning  to  be  responsible  and  independent 

8(4.35%) 

The  group  living  environment 

7(3.80%) 

Total 

184(100%) 

What  experiences  during  Act  ionquest  hurt  your  opinion 

of yourself? 

Conflict,  confrontation,  and  negative  interpersonal 

interactions  (with  peers) 

45(34.09%) 

Nothing/none 

39(29.55%) 

Performing  poorly  on  tasks,  skills,  or  exams 

17(12.88%) 

Realizing  difficult  aspects  of  self  (e.g.,  dependence  on  others. 

laziness,  personal  limits) 

9(6.82%) 

Comparing  self  negatively  to  others  (e  g.,  appearances. 

skill  ability) 

6(4.55%) 

Not  meeting  own  expectations 

5(3.79%) 

No  privacy  due  to  close  living  environment 

4(3.03%) 

Letting  the  team  down 

4(3.03%) 

Receiving  punitive  or  non-supportive  comments  from  instructors 

3(2.27%) 

Total 

132(100%) 
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Table  1,  continued 


What  experiences  during  Actionquest  helped  your  sense  of  who  you  are? 


The  MotivePower  program  48(29.09%) 

Sense  of  accomplishment  through  engaging  in  new  experiences, 

skill  development,  and  achieving  beyond  own  expectations  33(20.00%) 
Interpersonal  relationships  and  interactions  26(  1 5.76%) 

Teamwork,  working  with  others,  living  and  working  together  1 9(  1 1 .52%) 

Nothing/none  12(7.27%) 

Learning  to  be  responsible,  independent,  and  self-sufficient  1 1(6.67%) 

Making  or  having  time  for  self-reflection  6(3.64%) 

Validation  of  personal  beliefs  or  values  3(1.82%) 

Being  in  a beautiful,  outdoor  environment  3(1. 82%) 

Everything,  the  entire  experience  2(1.21  %) 

Deciding  on  a career  path  in  diving  or  sailing  2(1.21%) 

Total  165(100%) 


What  experiences  during  Actionquest  hurt  your  sense  of  who  you  are? 


Nothing/none  60(51.28%) 

Conflict,  confrontation,  and  negative  interpersonal 

interactions  (with  peers)  29(24.79%) 

Feeling  on  the  outside  of  the  team  and  peer  group  6(5. 13%) 

Greater  self-awareness  (having  difficulty  with  new  awareness)  5(4.27%) 

Perceived  failure  at  skill  development  4(3.42%) 

Difficulties  arising  from  close  living  environment  4(3.42%) 

The  MotivePower  program  3(2.56%) 

Letting  the  team  down  2(1.71%) 

This  test  (the  study  questionnaire)  2(1.71%) 

Inability  to  control  temper  1(0.86%) 

Too  much  time  to  think  and  reflect  1(0.86%) 

Total  117(100%) 


By  examining  the  distribution  of  responses  to  each  of  the  qualitative  questions,  it 
appeared  that  there  were  more  responses  to  Questions  82  and  84  than  there  were  to 
Questions  83  and  85,  possibly  indicating  either  a tendency  to  over-report  favorably  on  the 
experience  or  that  the  experience  was  mostly  favorable.  The  qualitative  data  suggest 
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strong  support  for  skill  development  and  that  a sense  of  accomplishment  contributed 
positively  to  participants’  self-esteem  and  sense  of  self.  The  MotivePower  program, 
which  was  intended  to  encourage  growth  both  in  self-esteem  and  identity,  was  reported 
to  have  a strongly  positive  impact  on  the  participants  in  both  of  these  areas. 

Interpersonal  relationships  and  interactions,  particularly  with  the  shipmates  and  their 
peers,  also  accounted  for  a great  deal  of  the  perceived  positive  aspects  of  the  program  for 
the  participants. 

Interestingly,  it  also  appeared  that  interpersonal  interactions,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  conflict  and  confrontation,  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  aspects  that 
negatively  impacted  self-esteem  and  sense  of  self.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a 
majority  of  responses  on  both  Question  83  and  85  reported  that  nothing  had  hurt 
participants’  self-esteem  or  identity. 

In  summary,  conclusive  support  for  Hypothesis  1 and  Hypothesis  2 through  the 
objective  data  analysis  was  not  found.  However,  significant  movement  on  EOM-EIS-2 
subscales  was  noted  in  the  predicted  direction  of  increased  identity  achievement,  which 
lends  partial  support  to  Hypothesis  1.  The  qualitative  data  appeared  to  indicate  that 
participants’  Actionquest  experience  was  largely  positive  and  had  a significant  perceived 
impact  on  both  self-esteem  and  sense  of  self. 


CHAPTER  5 
DISCUSSION 

The  results  did  not  indicate  full  support  for  either  of  the  hypotheses.  This  section 
will  deal  more  directly  with  interpreting  the  results  in  regard  to  each  hypothesis  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  ancillary  analyses  dealing  with  quantitative  issues,  such  as 
demographic  associations,  and  qualitative  analyses.  Limitations  and  implications  for 
future  research  will  be  discussed  along  with  implications  for  practice. 

Discussion  of  Hypotheses 

Hypothesis  1 was  not  supported  in  its  totality  through  the  results.  By  analyzing 
the  ego-identity  data  using  the  four  subscales  measured  on  the  EOM-EIS-2,  Diffusion, 
Foreclosure,  Moratorium,  and  Achievement,  as  separate  dependent  variables,  complete 
support  for  Hypothesis  1 was  not  found.  However,  interesting  findings  with  the 
subscales  were  revealed  that  warrant  discussion.  Since  this  approach  did  not  classify 
each  participant  into  a certain  identity  status,  the  results  assessed  trends  in  each  of  the 
four  subscales  which  may  or  may  not  have  reflected  that  an  individual  shifted  toward  a 
higher  identity  status  even  though  there  may  have  been  a shift  on  a particular  subscale. 

In  this  set  of  analyses,  significant  findings  were  revealed  for  certain  subscales  of 
the  EOM-EIS-2.  For  the  pretest  and  posttest  group,  there  was  a significant  change  in  the 
predicted  direction  on  the  Foreclosure  subscale,  indicating  that  participants  in  this  group 
became  less  foreclosed,  a step  forward  in  the  development  of  identity  status,  as  a result 
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of  participation  in  Actionquest.  Foreclosed  individuals,  as  described  by  Erikson  (1969) 
and  Marcia  (1966)  are  involved  in  the  psychosocial  crisis  of  adolescence  or  defining 
themselves  and  in  doing  so,  have  committed  to  ideological,  occupational,  and 
interpersonal  life  goals  and  directions  based  on  no  personal  crisis  period  or  period  of  self 
directed  searching.  These  individuals  have  a strong  commitment  to  these  directions 
usually  based  on  parental  or  familial  value  influences.  However,  as  identity  achievement 
is  described  by  identity  theory,  it  is  essential  for  an  individual  to  engage  in  a crisis  and 
questioning  period  prior  to  a commitment  stage  for  identity  achievement  to  occur. 
Therefore,  foreclosure  indicates  a difficult  position  for  an  adolescent  potentially  tom 
between  searching  for  personal  answers  and  honoring  family  norms. 

Individuals  who  scored  higher  in  foreclosure  prior  to  participation  appeared  to 
have  experienced  something  during  Actionquest  that  moved  them  toward  questioning 
their  commitment  toward  an  ideological  or  occupational  direction  in  the  absence  of  any 
real  personal  crisis  period.  Although  this  is  not  the  overall  effect  that  Hypothesis  1 was 
expecting,  it  does  indicate  a significant  shift  in  a more  achieved  direction.  Mortality 
effects  did  not  affect  this  data,  but  significant  pretest  sensitization  effects  were  found 
when  comparing  the  pretest  and  posttest  group  with  the  posttest  only  group,  thus  making 
the  significant  finding  on  the  Foreclosure  subscale  questionable. 

The  pretest  sensitization  effect  was  not  an  unexpected  finding  although 
potentially  undesirable.  It  would  not  be  uncommon  for  individuals  at  this  period  in  their 
lives  to  not  consciously  assess  their  level  of  self-esteem  and  identity  development.  These 
are  concepts  that  they  may  or  may  not  have  been  familiarized  with  but  most  likely  did 
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not  consider  on  a day  to  day  basis  prior  to  the  program.  The  questionnaire  used  in  this 
research  was  lengthy,  taking  20-30  minutes  to  complete,  and  was  quite  face  valid,  which 
undoubtedly  at  the  least  gave  pretest  participants  a language  for  understanding  aspects  of 
the  self  that  would  be  qualitatively  different  than  those  who  were  not  exposed  to  the 
pretest.  This  new  language  gained  from  the  pretest  could  have  potentially  encouraged 
participants  in  the  pretest  and  posttest  condition  to  have  a more  conscious  context  for 
their  experience  in  these  domains  during  their  Actionquest  participation.  Also,  pretest 
effects  may  have  occurred  due  to  participants  in  the  pretest  and  posttest  group  attempting 
to  falsely  report  in  order  to  present  a positive  impression  for  the  experimenter  or  the 
program.  Regardless,  the  pretest  sensitization  effects  potentially  jeopardized  the 
significant  shift  on  the  Foreclosure  subscale  for  the  pretest  and  posttest  condition. 

The  independent  t tests  that  assessed  the  pretest  only  group  and  the  posttest  only 
group  differences  revealed  significant  results  on  one  subscale  of  the  EOM-EIS-2.  This 
analysis  was  done  to  control  for  the  pretest  sensitization  effects  found  for  the  pretest  and 
posttest  condition.  Participants  in  this  condition  indicated  a significant  decrease  in 
scores  on  the  Diffusion  subscale,  potentially  indicating  that  participation  in  Actionquest 
shifted  individuals  toward  a crisis  period  or  a potential  commitment  in  the  ideological, 
occupational  or  interpersonal  domains.  This  is  an  important  finding  that  indicated  a 
positive  shift  in  the  predicted  direction  for  Actionquest  participants  free  of  any  pretest 


sensitization  effects. 
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Identity  Diffusion  according  to  Erikson  (1969)  and  Marcia  (1966)  indicates  a 
state  of  apathy  or  one  in  which  the  individual  is  not  in  a crisis  or  questioning  period,  does 
not  have  a commitment  to  a direction,  and  is  not  concerned  with  engaging  in  either  of 
these  processes.  This  stage  developmentally  represents  the  beginning  of  the  identity 
continuum.  The  finding  in  this  research  that  participation  in  Actionquest  decreased  levels 
of  Diffusion  for  participants  is  positive  and  lends  partial  support  to  Hypothesis  1.  An 
important  consideration  however  in  examining  this  finding  was  discussed  by  Jones, 
Akers,  and  White  (1994)  who  found  that  it  was  quite  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
Diffusion  and  what  they  referred  to  as  “low  profile  Moratorium”  individuals  (who  are  in 
a vague  state  of  crisis  without  any  certain  commitment)  with  the  EOM-EIS-2.  Therefore, 
the  finding  in  this  research  may  indicate  that  individuals  are  shifting  in  both  the 
Diffusion  domain  and  the  low  end  of  the  Moratorium  domain,  each  indicating  a positive 
shift  in  moving  forward  in  their  identity  development. 

Although  there  was  not  overwhelming  support  for  Hypothesis  1 in  the  analyses, 
there  were  encouraging  findings.  It  did  appear  from  the  results  that  individuals 
experienced  some  movement  in  the  Diffusion  and  Foreclosure  subscales  in  the  predicted 
direction  that  indicated  a shift  toward  a more  achieved  level  of  ego-identity.  The  fact 
that  no  movement  was  detected  for  the  Moratorium  and  Achieved  subscales,  considered 
to  be  toward  the  more  achieved  end  of  ego-identity,  may  simply  reflect  an  age 
appropriate  condition.  The  mean  age  for  this  sample  was  15.5  years,  indicating  that  the 
majority  of  the  sample  was  at  mid-adolescence  during  the  study,  an  age  at  which 
struggles  with  Diffusion  and  Foreclosure  issues  may  be  paramount.  Erikson’s  (1969) 
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concept  of  identity  being  a psychosocial  crisis  that  occurred  during  late  adolescence 
would  support  the  lack  of  findings  at  the  “higher”  end  of  the  identity  continuum  that  he 
described.  Marcia’s  (1966)  operationalization  of  Erikson’s  ego-identity  construct 
maintained  the  concept  that  identity  diffusion  and  identity  achievement  were  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  continuum,  and  that  individuals  moved  along  the  continuum  during  their 
adolescent  years,  progressing  from  a position  of  having  no  commitment  to  an  ideological, 
interpersonal  or  occupational  direction  toward  a crisis  period  and  finally  resolving  a 
direction  in  each  of  these  domains.  This  theoretical  perspective  of  ego-identity 
development  may  in  fact  explain  why  findings  in  this  research,  with  a relatively  young 
adolescent  population,  showed  significant  results  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  identity 
continuum,  suggesting  that  individuals  were  perhaps  just  beginning  to  consider  the 
psychosocial  issues  that  are  paramount  in  ego-identity  development. 

In  one  of  the  only  other  studies  in  the  adventure  program  literature  that  used  the 
EOM-EIS-2  as  an  outcome  measure  (Anderson-Hanley,  1995),  similar  results  in  ego- 
identity  status  were  found  for  360  college  students  (an  older  population)  after 
participation  in  a 2-week  adventure  experience.  Anderson-Hanley  (1995)  found  that 
individuals  experienced  a decrease  in  foreclosure  scores  at  the  end  of  the  adventure 
experience  and  at  a 3-month  follow  up.  The  decrease  in  foreclosure  scores  was  the  only 
significant  finding  in  that  study.  Although  this  study  was  with  an  older  population,  the 
findings  parallel  the  current  ones.  A dissertation  by  Quarterman  (1989)  that  examined 
psychosocial  identity  constructs  of  college  women  involved  in  adventure  programs  also 
found  that  there  were  no  significant  shifts  in  the  areas  of  establishing  and  clarifying  a life 
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direction,  similar  to  the  constructs  measured  on  the  EOM-EIS-2.  These  similar  findings 
may  indicate  that  adventure  programs  are  not  effective  in  impacting  such  a robust 
construct  as  identity.  Results  also  suggest  that  these  programs  might  only  act  upon  the 
lower  end  of  the  identity  spectrum,  therefore  potentially  serving  as  a viable  alternative 
for  decreasing  levels  of  foreclosure,  an  advantageous  step  in  participants  identity 
development.  It  may  be  the  case  that  adventure  programs,  noted  for  risk  taking, 
stretching  one  beyond  personal  limits  and  beliefs,  and  encouraging  self  exploration 
through  experiential  modalities,  may  be  most  effective  as  a means  of  encouraging  the 
beginning  of  ego-identity  development. 

Hypothesis  2 was  not  supported  in  any  fashion  by  the  data,  indicating  that  there 
was  no  change  in  the  self-esteem  scores  of  participants  because  of  the  Actionquest 
program.  This  is  a particularly  surprising  finding  due  to  the  wealth  of  literature  in  the 
area  of  adventure  programming  documenting  a positive  shift  in  adolescent  self-esteem 
(e.g.,  Cason  & Gillis,  1994;  Hattie  et  al.,  1997).  There  are  several  potential  explanations 
for  this  finding.  First,  although  the  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem  Scale  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  measures  of  global  self-esteem  (Blascovich  & Tomaka,  1991;  Robinson, 
Shaver,  & Wrightsman,  1991),  some  researchers  in  the  adventure  domain  have  argued 
that  global  measures  are  insensitive  to  the  multidimensional  nature  of  self-concept  (e.g.. 
Marsh  et  al.,  1986a,  1986b).  Moreover,  these  authors  suggest  that  adventure  programs 
only  affect  certain  factors  of  self-concept,  particularly  related  to  physical  and 
interpersonal  aspects,  but  that  overall  scores  on  global  and  even  multidimensional 
measures  (such  as  the  TSCS  or  SDQ)  of  self-concept  may  not  show  an  overall  effect  due 
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to  the  specificity  of  adventure  program  effects  (Finkenberg  et  al.,  1994;  Marsh  et  al., 
1986a,  1986b). 

Secondly,  it  remains  the  case  in  the  adventure  program  literature  that  there  are 
conflicting  findings,  even  when  measures  of  specific  subtypes  of  self-concept  are 
utilized,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  in  positively  impacting  the  self-concept 
of  adolescents.  Jemstedt  and  Johnson  (1983)  found  no  increase  in  self-esteem  scores 
with  their  college  population  as  a result  of  participation  in  a 3-month  adventure  program. 
Flazelworth  and  Wilson  (1990)  found  conflicting  results  with  different  adventure 
programs,  with  some  producing  moderately  positive  changes  in  self-concept  and  others 
producing  no  effect  on  self-concept.  Hazelworth  and  Wilson  (1990)  is  one  of  the  few 
studies  that  examined  a ship  based  sailing  oriented  adventure  program.  In  their  study, 
they  found  that  the  sailing  adventure  program  was  one  that  did  not  produce  significant 
results  on  self-concept.  Also,  Kaplan  (1974),  one  of  the  only  other  studies  that  utilized 
the  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem  Scale  to  assess  self-concept,  found  no  significant  changes  in 
self-esteem  after  a 2-week  adventure  experience. 

A third  possible  explanation  for  the  lack  of  findings  related  to  self-esteem  could 
be  that  changes  in  this  relatively  robust  self  variable  may  not  be  measurable  until  the 
individual  had  time  after  the  program  to  internalize  new  learning  and  to  apply  new 
aspects  of  self  in  his  or  her  daily  life.  This  perspective  suggests  that  “the  seed  is  planted” 
during  the  adventure  program  but  does  not  bear  fruit  until  later.  There  are  follow-up 
studies  that  support  this  explanation.  Davis-Berman  and  Berman  ( 1 994)  found  that  any 
positive  benefits  in  self-concept  directly  following  a program  were  not  maintained  at  a 4- 
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month  follow  up,  but  that  at  1 year  and  2 years  following  the  adventure  program,  self- 
concept  levels  had  surpassed  both  pretest  and  posttest  levels,  indicating  that  the 
incorporation  of  self-concept  benefits  may  take  some  time  after  the  change  experience. 
Also,  in  both  the  Cason  and  Gillis  (1994)  and  Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  meta-analyses,  results 
indicated  that  positive  effects  in  self-concept  domains  continued  to  increase  at  1-2  years 
following  the  program.  In  the  Marsh  et  al.  (1986b)  follow-up  study,  certain  subscales  of 
self-concept  (specifically  physical  self  aspects)  continued  to  increase  during  the  follow 
up  period. 

The  final  potential  explanation  may  address  both  the  identity  and  self-esteem 
findings.  In  the  Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  meta-analysis,  the  most  extensive  done  to  date, 
findings  suggested  that  the  more  well  controlled  and  methodologically  sound  the  studies, 
the  less  likely  the  studies  were  to  document  significant  results.  Because  the  current  study 
represents  a more  scientifically  sound  design  than  a majority  of  the  research  in  the  area 
of  adventure  programming,  this  could  possibly  explain  the  neutral  finding  for  self-esteem 
and  the  moderate  findings  for  identity  development.  This  issue  is  also  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  published  research  in  this  literature  tends  to  report  positive  findings, 
but  as  Cason  and  Gillis  (1994)  noted,  the  majority  of  research  in  this  area  is  in  the  form 
of  unpublished  research,  such  as  dissertations  and  program  research.  This  problem  could 
also  indicate  a “file  drawer”  issue  wherein  only  the  positive  results  get  published. 

Several  unpublished  dissertations  found  in  Dissertation  Abstracts  International  reported 
no  findings  on  self-concept  (Danziger,  1982;  Sturdivant,  1990;  Zwart,  1988). 
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Results  from  Ancillary  Analyses 

The  quantitative  analyses  of  the  demographic  variables  yielded  interesting 
findings.  With  age,  it  was  found  that  older  participants  were  associated  with  slightly 
lower  levels  of  self-esteem  at  both  pretest  and  posttest.  This  is  interesting  in  that  one 
may  expect  older  individuals  to  have  developed  a more  positive  opinion  of  self. 

However,  it  may  also  be  the  case  that,  since  we  were  dealing  with  a relatively  young 
adolescent  population,  that  the  younger  participants  may  not  have  been  as  concerned 
with  their  opinion  of  themselves  or  may  not  have  had  as  much  time  to  receive  critical 
reflected  appraisals  from  peers  to  the  point  of  decreasing  levels  of  self-esteem.  Age  was 
also  associated  with  changes  in  Foreclosure  scores,  suggesting  that  older  participants 
experienced  greater  changes  in  Foreclosure  status.  This  finding  makes  intuitive  sense  in 
that  the  older  participants  would  likely  be  more  inclined  to  address  identity  issues.  This 
concept  also  fits  with  the  developmental  quality  of  identity  development.  However,  past 
research  has  shown  that  younger  participants  are  potentially  more  capable  of  deriving 
benefits  from  participation  in  adventure  programs  (Cason  & Gillis,  1994),  so  these 
findings  are  contrary  to  previous  research  even  though  they  make  some  intuitive  sense. 

Gender  significantly  influenced  Foreclosure  at  pretest  and  Moratorium  at  posttest. 
At  pretest,  it  appeared  that  males  had  slightly  higher  levels  of  Foreclosure  than  did 
females,  and  even  though  Moratorium  just  fell  short  of  significance,  scores  were  in  the 
direction  of  females  scoring  higher  in  that  domain  than  males.  At  posttest,  these  results 
were  maintained,  although  it  was  Moratorium  that  reached  significance  and  not 
Foreclosure.  The  directions  remained  the  same  for  both,  with  males  scoring  slightly 
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lower  than  females  in  the  Moratorium  domain  and  males  scoring  slightly  higher  in  the 
Foreclosure  domain.  These  findings  suggest  that  male  participants  tended  to  be  more 
committed  to  a life  direction  at  this  age  even  in  the  absence  of  any  crisis  period  or  period 
of  searching  for  personal  values,  and  female  participants  tended  to  be  more  open  to 
questioning  and  considering  options  for  their  future  based  on  formulating  their  own 
values  and  opinions.  Past  research  however  has  indicated  that  with  all  the  potential  in 
these  types  of  programs  for  gender  differences  to  occur,  in  general,  the  data  do  not 
support  a strong  difference  in  experiences  for  males  and  females  (Hattie  et  al.,  1997; 
Marsh  et  al.,  1986a  & 1986b).  One  of  the  few  studies  that  did  report  gender  differences 
(Kolb,  1988)  found  that  males  experienced  slightly  greater  gains  in  self-concept  domains 
at  posttest  than  did  females. 

Regarding  past  participation  in  Actionquest,  it  appeared  that  those  who  had 
participated  previously  in  the  program  had  higher  levels  of  Achievement  than  those 
without  past  participation.  This  is  an  important  finding  because  it  lends  support,  in  the 
absence  of  follow  up  data  on  this  sample,  to  the  concept  that  positive  influences  in  robust 
self  variables,  such  as  self-esteem  and  identity,  as  a result  of  participation  in  adventure 
programs  may  take  time  to  manifest  itself  within  the  individual.  For  individuals  who  had 
participated  in  other  adventure  programs  prior  to  their  Actionquest  participation,  it 
appeared  that  they  reported  higher  levels  of  Foreclosure  but  lower  levels  of  Diffusion 
than  their  non-past  participant  counterparts,  potentially  suggesting  that  they  had  already 
begun  their  progression  along  the  identity  continuum. 
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The  findings  with  ethnicity  suggested  that  Non- White  participants  had  higher 
self-esteem  at  posttest  than  their  White  counterparts.  These  findings  also  suggested  that 
Non- White  participants  had  higher  levels  of  Foreclosure  at  posttest  than  their  White 
counterparts.  This  data  must  be  viewed  cautiously  due  to  the  poor  representation  of  the 
sample,  which  included  for  the  analyses  133  individuals  that  identified  White  and  only 
13  that  identified  with  either  African  American,  Hispanic  American,  Asian  American, 
Native  American  or  Other.  Making  any  generalization  based  on  these  data  would  be 
unwarranted.  Also,  this  finding  is  in  conflict  with  previous  research  (Cason  & Gillis, 
1994;  Hattie  et  al.,  1997)  that  has  found  minimal  or  insignificant  differences  on 
outcomes  related  to  ethnicity.  The  relative  homogeneity  of  this  sample  is  one  possible 
criticism  of  this  research. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  qualitative  analyses  represent  an  overwhelmingly  positive 
sentiment  among  the  Actionquest  participants  that  they  had  a positive  experience  that 
affected  their  sense  of  self  and  opinion  of  self.  Specifically,  it  appeared  that  skill 
development,  from  learning  to  sail  to  being  certified  as  a Rescue  Diver,  accounted  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  enrichment  of  the  participants’  self-esteem.  Second  only  to  the  sense  of 
accomplishment  from  doing  new  things  and  learning  new  skills  was  the  significant 
perceived  impact  that  interpersonal  relationships  had  on  participants.  The  MotivePower 
program,  which  has  been  discussed  previously,  obviously  made  an  impact  on  the 
participants  in  both  their  self-esteem  and  sense  of  self,  although  it  appeared  to  have  a 
greater  effect  in  their  perceived  sense  of  self.  These  subjective  appraisals  of  the  benefits 
received  from  the  MotivePower  program  are  quite  validating  of  the  goal  of  the  program. 
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which  is  to  assist  participants  in  defining  themselves,  thinking  and  planning  for  the 
future,  and  learning  to  be  responsible  for  themselves  and  to  care  for  others  in  their  lives. 
All  of  these  aspects  are  factors  related  to  Erikson’s  concept  of  ego-identity  and  the 
ideological,  occupational,  and  interpersonal  aspects  that  the  EOM-EIS-2  purport  to 
measure.  It  did  appear  that  although  reports  of  program  effects  tended  to  be  positive, 
that  negative  aspects  of  the  program  really  centered  on  difficult  interpersonal  interactions 
and  not  having  the  coping  skills  to  deal  effectively  in  resolving  conflict  and 
confrontation.  However,  overall  it  appeared  from  the  qualitative  data  that  developing 
skills,  try  ing  and  accomplishing  new  things,  having  positive  interpersonal  interactions, 
and  being  given  tools  for  thinking  and  planning  for  the  future  had  significant  positive 
effects  for  the  Actionquest  participants. 

The  qualitative  data  and  the  quantitative  results  seem  to  be  contradictory  in  their 
findings.  This  observation  is  one  that  has  long  since  been  recognized  in  the  field  of 
adventure  education.  In  fact,  one  of  the  largest  criticisms  of  adventure  programs  is  that 
even  though  both  instructors  and  participants  tend  to  report  quite  positively  on  the 
positive  impacts  that  these  types  of  programs  have  on  participants,  the  quantitative  and 
objective  support  of  these  claims  is  fleeting  (Priest,  1992).  Hattie  et  al.  (1997)  noted  in 
their  literature  review  that  there  are  really  very  few  empirical  accounts  of  positive 
program  effects  compared  to  the  overwhelming  subjective  reports  that  exist  as  a Zeitgeist 
in  the  field  of  adventure  programming  for  adolescents.  The  schism  that  exists  in  the 
literature  between  the  objective  and  subjective  data  regarding  adventure  programs, 
similar  to  the  results  found  in  this  research,  may  indicate  that  researchers  are  attempting 
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to  measure  the  wrong  constructs.  It  could  be  the  case  that  we  are  measuring  the  wrong 
thing  and  that  it  is,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Marsh  et  al.  (1986a),  subdomains  of  these 
self  factors  that  adventure  programs  actually  affect.  It  may  also  be  the  case  the 
measurable  effects  in  these  self  domains  do  not  actually  occur  and  that  it  is  actually  only 
a change  in  participant  perception  that  occurs  as  a result  of  these  programs,  not  a 
quantifiable  change  in  the  larger  underlying  constructs.  Regardless,  this  research  appears 
to  have  confirmed  the  issues  of  conflicting  subjective  and  objective  data  that  plague 
conclusive  support  for  the  positive  effects  of  adventure  programs. 

Limitations  and  Implications  for  Future  Research 
There  are  several  limitations  to  this  research.  First,  there  are  very  few  objective 
measures  of  identity  and  although  the  EOM-EIS-2  enjoys  strong  reliability  and  validity 
with  adolescent  populations,  scoring  issues  make  its  use  difficult.  The  original  scoring 
criteria  by  Adams,  Shea,  and  Fitch  (1979)  and  Grotevant  and  Adams  (1984)  focus  solely 
on  classifying  an  individual  into  one  of  the  four  identity  domains  and  not  on  assessing 
movement  in  or  between  the  domains.  The  updated  scoring  criteria  by  Jones  et  al. 

(1994)  improved  on  the  original  scoring  criteria,  but  still  focused  solely  on  classifying  an 
individual  into  an  identity  domain.  The  problem  with  using  these  approaches  for  this 
research  is  that  at  its  best,  these  criteria  only  classify  approximately  41%  of  a sample  into 
a pure  identity  domain,  which  leaves  far  over  half  of  the  sample  unexplained.  That 
approach  was  not  feasible  for  this  research  which  was  examining  movement  along  the 
identity  continuum.  Using  the  original  scoring  criteria  would  only  explain  a subsample 
of  the  entire  sample  and  the  two  would  be  qualitatively  different,  not  allowing  for 
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description  of  movement  along  the  identity  continuum  for  the  entire  sample.  In  treating 
each  of  the  subscales  of  the  EOM-EIS-2  as  separate,  continuous  dependent  variables,  the 
current  research  adopted  a more  conservative  and  methodologically  sound  approach 
toward  analyzing  the  data  but  also  diverged  from  classifying  individuals  into  a specific 
identity  domain.  Future  research  that  examines  identity  development  will  need  to 
employ  more  sophisticated  measurements  and  more  theoretically  driven  designs. 

Second,  the  use  of  a global  measure  of  self-esteem  may  have  made  it  difficult  to 
measure  any  positive  effects  in  this  domain.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  there  are 
criticisms  in  the  literature  regarding  global  self-esteem  measures  used  to  assess  effects 
from  adventure  programs.  Future  research  will  either  need  to  use  more  multidimensional 
self-concept  measures,  such  as  the  TSCS,  SDQ  or  the  PHSCS,  or  will  need  to  specifically 
target  subcomponents  of  self-concept  and  develop  specific  measurement  instruments  for 
those  areas  that  are  expected  to  be  affected  by  adventure  programs. 

A third  criticism  of  this  research  is  the  same  that  exists  for  the  entire  literature  on 
adventure  program  effects  regarding  the  significant  schism  that  exists  between 
qualitative  and  quantitative  data  in  support  of  positive  outcomes  on  self  and  personality 
variables.  It  appears,  as  was  discussed  previously,  that  this  body  of  research  is  missing 
something  at  a fundamental  level,  either  measuring  the  wrong  constructs,  or  simply 
trying  to  measure  a change  in  participant  perception  by  monitoring  more  central 
personality  constructs.  Future  research  should  focus  on  resolving  this  schism  by 
employing  more  theoretically  derived  models  of  change  related  to  these  programs.  Also, 
future  research  will  need  to  examine  specific  program  factors  that  have  a significant 
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impact  on  outcomes  and  use  those  factors  as  a basis  for  a theoretical  explanation  of  the 
effects  of  these  programs.  It  also  seems  that  qualitative  analyses  will  continue  to  be 
important  in  this  area  of  research  until  the  correct  underlying  constructs  are  identified  or 
more  accurate  methods  of  assessing  those  constructs  are  developed.  Priest  (1992)  in  his 
address  to  the  Coalition  for  Education  in  the  Outdoors  criticized  the  literature  in  the  area 
of  adventure  programming  as  having  skipped  the  fundamental  step  of  accurately 
describing,  through  providing  a solid  descriptive  research  foundation,  that  which  we  are 
actually  trying  to  examine.  His  criticism  seems  to  hit  on  this  issue  of  trying  to  move  too 
quickly  to  a causal  literature  base  before  having  made  the  necessary  scientific  steps  to 
understand  at  a fundamental  and  theoretical  level  that  which  a body  of  research  is 
actually  trying  to  describe.  The  lack  of  a sound  foundation  of  research  and  theory  could 
explain  the  current  schism  that  exists  in  this  research  and  the  field  as  a whole. 

The  fourth  criticism  of  this  research  is  its  lack  of  any  sort  of  follow  up  analysis. 
The  lack  of  a follow  up  is  potentially  a serious  problem,  particularly  if  it  is  the  case  that 
substantial  effects  in  the  self-esteem  and  identity  domains  may  not  be  present  and 
measurable  until  long  after  the  program.  There  is  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  positive 
program  effects  take  time  to  manifest  in  the  participants.  No  follow  up  makes  it  difficult 
to  accurately  assess  the  true  impact  of  the  Actionquest  program.  Future  research  should 
include  both  short  and  long  term  follow  up  analyses.  Although  longitudinal  research  is 
difficult,  it  is  quite  important  in  an  area  that  deals  with  robust  personality  variables  that 
change  slowly  over  time. 
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A fifth  criticism  is  the  lack  of  examination  of  program  characteristics,  such  as 
specific  activities,  instructor  variables,  program  length,  and  sea  versus  land  programs.  It 
will  be  important  in  future  research  to  further  understand  what  it  is  about  the  adventure 
experience  that  affects  the  participants  and  then  to  focus  on  causal  connections  between 
those  variables.  The  change  process  that  occurs  within  adventure  programming  is 
undoubtedly  complex  and  comprised  of  several  interactional  effects.  Future  research 
would  also  benefit  from  focusing  on  these  more  elusive  program  aspects  in  order  to  more 
completely  understand  the  entire  adventure  experience.  Related  to  program 
characteristics  are  participant  characteristics,  such  as  ethnicity,  gender,  SES,  special 
population,  age,  and  other  background  variables.  This  research  found  interesting  results 
in  these  areas;  however,  as  a rule,  the  literature  does  not  adequately  address  these  issues. 
Future  research  would  benefit  from  more  intently  focusing  on  these  variables  as  well. 

Implications  for  Practice 

Although  the  current  research  did  not  find  complete  support  for  the  hypotheses,  it 
does  provide  useful  information  for  practice.  This  research  appears  to  indicate  that 
adventure  programs  like  Actionquest  may  be  a beneficial  intervention  for  encouraging 
the  onset  of  the  ego-identity  development  process  of  some  adolescents.  The 
homogeneity  of  the  sample  limits  conclusions  to  a subset  of  the  adolescent  population.  It 
may  be  that  the  adventure  experience  could  serve  as  a way  to  assist  these  adolescents  in 
engaging  in  the  identity  formation  process.  Also,  in  order  to  encourage  growth  in  the 
higher  levels  of  identity  achievement,  programs  could  include  information  and  activities 
related  to  exploration  and  decision  making  in  occupational,  interpersonal,  and 
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ideological  domains.  If  a program  hopes  to  facilitate  identity  development,  creating 
activities  and  programs,  such  as  the  MotivePower  program,  that  encourage  crisis  and 
resolution  in  the  interpersonal,  ideological,  and  occupational  domains  will  be  critical. 

Although  the  quantitative  data  say  little  about  the  potential  effects  on  self-esteem, 
the  qualitative  analyses  seems  to  indicate  that  the  more  participants  feel  that  they  are 
learning,  gaining  new  skills  in  many  areas  (including  interpersonal  and  intrapersonal 
domains),  and  learning  how  to  be  self-sufficient  and  responsible,  the  more  positive  their 
opinion  of  themselves  will  become.  A continued  focus  on  these  program  aspects  will  be 
beneficial  for  adventure  programs.  Qualitative  data  also  support  the  need  for  training  in 
conflict  resolution,  anger  management,  and  communication  skills  as  components  that 
would  benefit  adventure  programs  in  alleviating  some  of  the  potential  perceived 
“negative”  aspects  of  the  program  and  enhancing  the  positive  program  effects.  In  short, 
it  seems  that  a more  intent  focus  on  providing  education,  in  the  experiential  format,  for 
social  skills,  interpersonal  skills,  and  intrapersonal  skills,  would  be  beneficial  in  future 
programming  concerns. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  summary,  this  research  represents  a more  scientifically  sound  design  compared 
to  previous  research.  By  utilizing  a large  sample  with  a quasi-experimental  design, 
random  assignment,  empirically  sound  instruments,  and  solid  data  analyses,  this  study 
represents  an  improvement  over  previous  research.  Although  conclusive  quantitative 
support  for  gains  in  the  self-esteem  and  identity  domains  did  not  occur,  much  of  the 
qualitative  data  lend  support  to  the  notion  that  something  beneficial  occurred  in  these 
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domains  even  though  it  was  not  measured  by  the  EOM-EIS-2  and  the  SE.  Regardless, 
the  qualitative  response  themes  provide  insight  into  participant  experiences  and  may  be 
important  in  planning  future  research  and  program  development.  This  information  is 
important  in  identifying  potential  program  factors  that  may  have  accounted  for  the 
positive  subjective  experiences  that  the  Actionquest  participants  reported  regarding  their 
self-esteem  and  sense  of  self.  These  factors  will  assist  in  planning  more  activities  into 
future  programs  that  will  encourage  individual  subjective  gains  and  potentially  objective 
gains  in  participant  self-esteem  and  identity  development.  Lastly,  the  lack  of  conclusive 
support  for  the  hypotheses  was  disappointing,  but  important  information  was  gained  from 
this  research  that  will  benefit  future  research  and  practice. 
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1 . TITLE  OF  PROJECT:  Examining  the  beneficial  psychological  effects  of  an  organized 
adventure  experience  for  adolescents. 

2.  PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Perry  Kaly,  M.S. 

Graduate  Student,  Dept,  of  Psychology 
3110S.W.  4th  Court 
Gainesville,  FL  32601 
(352)  377-4988 


3.  SUPERVISOR:  Dorothy  Nevill,  Ph.D. 

Department  of  Psychology 
P.O.Box  112250 


4. 

5. 


DATES  OF  PROPOSED 
SOURCE  OF  FUNDING 


University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  FL  3261 1 
(352)  392-0617 

PROJECT:  From  6/1 0/97  to  8/10/97 

FOR  THE  PROJECT:  None 


(As  indicated  to  the  Division  of  Sponsored  Research) 


6.  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION: 

This  study  is  being  done  to  determine  the  beneficial  psychological  effects, 
specifically  related  to  ego-identity  development  and  self-esteem  development,  of  an 
organized  adventure  experience  for  adolescents. 

7.  DESCRIBE  THE  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  IN  NON-TECHNICAL 
LANGUAGE: 

(The  UFIRB  needs  to  know  what  will  be  done  with  or  to  the  research  participants). 
Data  will  be  collected  through  the  Actionquest  Teen  Adventure  program,  a three 
week  organized  adventure  experience  for  adolescents.  A letter  of  approval  from  the 
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Actionquest  program  is  included  with  this  proposal.  Data  collection  will  take  place  in 
the  British  Virgin  Islands,  where  the  Actionquest  program  is  based.  Data  collection  will 
take  place  during  three  consecutive  three  week  programs.  Informed  consent  will  be 
obtained  through  a parental  consent  form.  Also,  informed  consent  will  be  read  at  the 
beginning  of  each  three  week  period  and  participants  will  volunteer  to  participate.  There 
will  be  no  compensation  for  participation.  The  first  and  second  group  of  participants  will 
be  randomly  assigned  to  a pre-test/post-test  condition  or  a post-test  only  condition  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  program.  The  third  group  of  participants  will  receive  a pre-test 
only.  All  participants  will  complete  a questionnaire  consisting  of  the  Rosenberg  Self- 
Esteem  Scale  (Rosenberg,  1965),  the  Extended  Objective  Measure  of  Ego-identity 
Status-2  (EOM-EIS-2)  by  Bennion  and  Adams  (1986),  several  demographic  questions, 
and  four  open  ended  items  to  assess  the  participant's  experience.  It  should  take 
participants  approximately  30  minutes  to  complete  the  questionnaire. 

8.  POTENTIAL  BENEFITS  AND  ANTICIPATED  RISKS:  (If  subject  is  at  risk  of 
physical,  psychological  or  economic  harm,  describe  the  steps  taken  to  protect  subject.) 

A potential  benefit  will  be  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  think  about  the 
questionnaire  items.  There  is  expected  to  be  no  risk  to  the  participants  in  this  study. 

9.  DESCRIBE  HOW  SUBJECTS  WILL  BE  RECRUITED,  THE  NUMBER  AND  AGE 
OF  THE  SUBJECTS,  AND  PROPOSED  COMPENSATION  (if  any): 

Participants  will  be  recruited  through  the  Actionquest  Teen  Adventure  program,  a 
three  week  organized  adventure  experience  for  adolescents  based  in  the  British  Virgin 
Islands.  There  will  be  approximately  300  participants  ranging  from  14-18  years  of  age. 
Participants  will  volunteer  and  no  compensation  will  be  offered. 

10.  DESCRIBE  THE  INFORMED  CONSENT  PROCESS.  INCLUDE  A COPY  OF 
THE  INFORMED  CONSENT  DOCUMENT  (if  applicable). 

Written  parental  informed  consent  will  be  obtained  through  the  release  agreement 
signed  by  all  parents  with  children  participating  in  the  Actionquest  program  (please  refer 
to  attached  copy).  Also,  the  adolescent  participants  will  be  read  an  oral  consent 
explaining  the  anonymity  and  confidentiality  of  results,  and  they  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  volunteer.  Specifically,  the  following  will  be  read: 

“My  name  is  Perry  Kaly  and  I am  a doctoral  student  in  counseling  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  I am  conducting  research  on  the  Actionquest  program  to 
determine  aspects  of  the  experience  that  may  potentially  benefit  you  as  individuals.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  is  to  understand  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Actionquest  program. 
The  study  requests  that  you  complete  a questionnaire,  which  will  require  approximately 
30  minutes  of  your  time.  If  you  choose  to  participate,  please  attempt  to  complete  the 
entire  questionnaire.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer. 
Your  name  will  never  be  associated  with  your  answers,  so  the  confidentiality  of  your 
responses  will  be  protected. 
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There  is  expected  to  be  no  risk  to  you  in  participating  in  this  study.  Also,  aside 
from  the  opportunity  to  think  about  your  self  and  your  feelings  toward  your  self,  there  is 
probably  no  immediate  benefit  to  you  for  filling  out  the  questionnaire.  No  compensation 
is  awarded  for  your  participation.  You  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  the  study.  Please  ask  me  any  questions  you  may  have  about  this 
project,  either  now  or  later.  You  will  be  able  to  reach  me  on  my  boat  or  through  your 
individual  captains  or  dive  instructors.  Thank  you  for  your  participation.” 


Principal  Investigator’s  Signature  Supervisor’s  Signature 

Letter  from  Program  Director 

University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  (UFIRB) 

5C  Psychology  Building 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  FL  3261 1 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I am  writing  in  full  support  of  Perry  Kaly's  proposed  dissertation  research  with  the 
Actionquest  program.  He  has  discussed  the  project  in  detail  with  me  and  I am 
enthusiastic  about  this  research  being  done  with  the  Actionquest  program.  We  have 
obtained  a full  release  agreement  from  the  parents  of  the  Actionquest  shipmates  which  I 
hope  will  serve  as  the  informed  consent  necessary  for  the  UFIRB.  Please  see  attached 
copy  of  the  agreement. 

If  there  is  any  other  information  that  the  UFIRB  may  need,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me.  I feel  that  this  project  is  an  exciting  one  and  I am  eager  to  assist  in  this 
research. 

Sincerely, 


Captain  James  M.  Stoll,  Director 


Parental  Consent  Form 

My  name  is  Perry  Kaly  and  1 am  a doctoral  student  in  the  counseling  psychology 
program  at  the  University  of  Florida.  I am  conducting  research  on  Actionquest  Programs 
to  determine  aspects  of  the  experience  that  may  potentially  benefit  your  child.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  is  to  understand  the  beneficial  psychological  effects,  such  as  self- 
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esteem  development  and  identity  development,  of  the  Actionquest  Programs.  The  study 
requests  that  your  child  complete  a questionnaire,  which  will  require  approximately  30 
minutes  of  your  child's  time.  If  your  child  chooses  to  participate,  he  or  she  does  not  have 
to  answer  any  question  that  he  or  she  does  not  wish  to  answer.  Your  child's  name  will 
never  be  associated  with  his  or  her  answers,  so  the  confidentiality  of  responses  will  be 
protected.  Also,  a verbal  informed  consent  will  be  read  to  your  child  just  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  questionnaire,  and  he  or  she  will  be  given  the  option  to  volunteer. 

There  is  expected  to  be  no  risk  to  your  child  in  participating  in  this  study.  Also, 
aside  from  the  opportunity  for  your  child  to  think  about  his  or  her  self  and  his  or  her 
feelings  toward  him  or  her  self,  there  is  probably  no  immediate  benefit  to  your  child  for 
filling  out  the  questionnaire.  There  will  be  no  compensation  awarded  for  participation. 
You  and  your  child  are  free  to  withdraw  permission  for  your  child’s  participation  at  any 
time  during  the  course  of  the  study,  or  choose  not  to  have  your  child's  data  included  in 
the  research,  without  consequence.  Please  discuss  with  your  child  the  fact  that  a student 
from  the  University  of  Florida  will  be  administering  a questionnaire  during  the 
Actionquest  program,  and  whether  it  is  okay  for  him  or  her  to  participate.  I can  be 
reached  through  Actionquest  Programs  at  (941)  924-6789.  My  phone  numbers  at  the 
University  of  Florida  are  (352)  377-4988(h)  and  (352)  392-1161  ext.  4362(w).  Please 
contact  me  regarding  any  questions  you  may  have  about  this  project.  During  the  dates 
June  10,  1997  through  Aug  3,  1997,  you  may  reach  me  through  Actionquest  Programs  by 
leaving  a message,  as  I will  be  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands  with  the  program.  If  you 
would  like  to  discuss  this  project  with  my  doctoral  supervisor.  Dr.  Dorothy  Nevill,  you 
may  reach  her  at  (352)  392-0617,  PO  Box  112250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
3261 1 . Questions  or  concerns  about  research  participant’s  rights  may  be  directed  to  the 
UFIRB  office,  at  the  same  address,  (352)  392-0433.  Please  sign  and  return  the  bottom 
portion  of  this  form  to: 

Perry  Kaly  c/o  ActionQuest,  PO  Box  5507,  Sarasota,  FL  34277. 


/ have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  1 voluntarily  agree  to  allow  my  child, 

, to  participate  in  the  Actionquest  research  project  and  I have 

received  a copy  of  this  description. 


Parent  Guardian  Signature  Date 

2^  Parent/Witness  Signature  Date 


Principal  Investigator's  Signature  Date 


UFIRB  approval  # and  date:  #97.378 
Approved  through:  8/10/97 


no 


Pretest  and  Posttest  Questionnaire 

Please  use  the  special  codes  sections  of  your  answer  sheet  to  fill  in  the  "0"  underneath  the 
appropriate  test  form  code. 

Please  respond  honestly  to  each  of  these  statements.  Be  sure  to  use  the  bubble  sheet 
provided  to  answer  every  question.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 


Read  each  item  and  indicate  to  what  degree  it  reflects  your  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  If 
a statement  has  more  than  one  part,  please  indicate  your  reaction  to  the  item  as  a whole. 

0 = Strongly  Agree 

1 = Moderately  Agree 

2 = Agree 

3 = Disagree 

4 = Moderately  Disagree 

5 = Strongly  Disagree 

1 . I haven’t  chosen  the  occupation  I really  want  to  get  into,  and  I’m  just  working  at  what 
is  available  until  something  better  comes  along. 

2.  When  it  comes  to  religion  I just  haven’t  found  anything  that  appeals  and  I don’t  really 
feel  the  need  to  look. 

3.  My  ideas  about  men’s  and  women’s  roles  are  identical  to  my  parents’.  What  has 
worked  for  them  will  obviously  work  for  me. 

4.  There’s  no  single  “life  style”  which  appeals  to  me  more  than  another. 

5.  There  are  a lot  of  different  kinds  of  people.  I’m  still  exploring  the  many  possibilities 
to  find  the  right  kind  of  friends  for  me. 

6.  I sometimes  join  in  recreational  activities  when  asked,  but  I rarely  try  anything  on  my 
own. 

7.  I haven’t  really  thought  about  a “dating  style.”  I’m  not  too  concerned  whether  I date 
or  not. 

8.  Politics  is  something  that  I can  never  be  too  sure  about  because  things  change  so  fast. 
But  I do  think  it’s  important  to  know  what  I can  politically  stand  for  and  believe  in. 

9.  I’m  still  trying  to  decide  how  capable  I am  as  a person  and  what  jobs  will  be  right  for 
me. 

10.  I don’t  give  religion  much  thought  and  it  doesn’t  bother  me  one  way  or  the  other. 

11.  There’s  so  many  ways  to  divide  the  responsibilities  in  marriage.  I’m  trying  to  decide 
what  will  work  for  me. 

12.  I’m  looking  for  an  acceptable  perspective  for  my  own  “life  style”  view,  but  haven’t 
really  found  it  yet. 

13.  There  are  many  reasons  for  friendship,  but  I choose  my  close  friends  on  the  basis  of 
certain  values  and  similarities  that  I’ve  personally  decided  on. 

14.  While  I don’t  have  one  recreational  activity  I’m  really  committed  to.  I’m 
experiencing  numerous  leisure  outlets  to  identify  one  I can  truly  enjoy. 

15.  Based  on  past  experiences.  I’ve  chosen  the  type  of  dating  relationship  I want  now. 

16.  I haven’t  really  considered  politics.  It  just  doesn’t  excite  me  much. 

1 7.  I might  have  thought  about  a lot  of  different  jobs,  but  there’s  never  really  been  any 
question  since  my  parents  said  what  they  wanted. 

1 8.  A person’s  faith  is  unique  to  each  individual.  I’ve  considered  and  reconsidered  it 
myself  and  know  what  I can  believe. 


Ill 


1 9.  I’ve  never  really  seriously  considered  men’s  and  women’s  roles  in  marriage.  It  just 
doesn’t  seem  to  concern  me. 

20.  After  considerable  thought  I’ve  developed  my  own  individual  viewpoint  of  what  is 
for  me  an  ideal  “life  style”  and  don’t  believe  anyone  will  be  likely  to  change  my 
perspective. 

21.  My  parents  know  what’s  best  for  me  in  terms  of  how  to  choose  my  friends. 

22.  I’ve  chosen  one  or  more  recreational  activities  to  engage  in  regularly  from  lots  of 
things  and  I’m  satisfied  with  those  choices. 

23.  I don’t  think  about  dating  much.  I just  kind  of  take  it  as  it  comes. 

24.  I guess  I’m  pretty  much  like  my  folks  when  it  comes  to  politics.  I follow  what  they 
do  in  terms  of  voting  and  such. 

25.  I’m  not  really  interested  in  finding  the  right  job,  any  job  will  do.  I just  seem  to  flow 
with  what  is  available. 

26.  I’m  not  sure  what  religion  means  to  me.  I’d  like  to  make  up  my  mind  but  I’m  not 
done  looking  yet. 

27.  My  ideas  about  men’s  and  women’s  roles  have  come  right  from  my  parents  and 
family.  I haven’t  seen  any  need  to  look  further. 

28.  My  own  views  on  a desirable  lifestyle  were  taught  to  me  by  my  parents  and  I don’t 
see  any  need  to  question  what  they  taught  me. 

29.  I don’t  have  any  real  close  friends,  and  I don’t  think  I’m  looking  for  one  right  now. 

30.  Sometimes  I join  in  leisure  activities,  but  I really  don’t  see  a need  to  look  for  a 
particular  activity  to  do  regularly. 

31.  I’m  trying  out  different  types  of  dating  relationships.  I just  haven’t  decided  what  is 
best  for  me. 

32.  There  are  so  many  political  parties  and  ideals.  I can’t  decide  which  to  follow  until  I 
figure  it  all  out. 

33.  It  took  me  awhile  to  figure  it  out,  but  now  I really  know  what  I want  for  a career. 

34.  Religion  is  confusing  to  me  right  now.  I keep  changing  my  views  on  what  is  right 
and  wrong  for  me. 

35.  I’ve  spent  some  time  thinking  about  men’s  and  women’s  roles  in  marriage  and  I’ve 
decided  what  will  work  best  for  me. 

36.  In  finding  an  acceptable  viewpoint  to  life  itself,  I find  myself  engaging  in  a lot  of 
discussions  with  others  and  some  self  exploration. 

37.  I only  pick  friends  my  parents  would  approve  of. 

38.  I’ve  always  liked  doing  the  same  recreational  activities  my  parents  do  and  haven’t 
ever  seriously  considered  anything  else. 

39.  I only  go  out  with  the  type  of  people  my  parents  expect  me  to  date. 

40.  I’ve  thought  my  political  beliefs  through  and  realize  I can  agree  with  some  and  not 
other  aspects  of  what  my  parents  believe. 

41.  My  parents  decided  a long  time  ago  what  I should  go  into  for  employment  and  I’m 
following  through  with  their  plans. 

42.  I’ve  gone  through  a period  of  serious  questions  about  faith  and  can  now  say  I 
understand  what  I believe  in  as  an  individual. 

43.  I’ve  been  thinking  about  the  roles  that  husbands  and  wives  play  a lot  these  days,  and 
I’m  trying  to  make  a final  decision. 

44.  My  parents  views  on  life  are  good  enough  for  me,  I don’t  need  anything  else. 

45.  I’ve  had  many  different  friendships  and  now  I have  a clear  idea  of  what  I look  for  in 
a friend. 

46.  After  trying  a lot  of  different  recreational  activities  I’ve  found  one  or  more  I really 
enjoy  doing  myself  or  with  friends. 
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47.  My  preferences  about  dating  are  still  in  the  process  of  developing.  I haven’t  fully 
decided  yet. 

48.  I’m  not  sure  about  my  political  beliefs,  but  I’m  trying  to  figure  out  what  I can  truly 
believe  in. 

49.  It  took  me  a long  time  to  decide  but  now  I know  for  sure  what  direction  to  move  in 
for  a career. 

50.  I attend  the  same  church  as  my  family  has  always  attended.  I’ve  never  really 
questioned  why. 

5 1 . There  are  many  ways  that  married  couples  can  divide  up  family  responsibilities.  I’ve 
thought  about  lots  of  ways,  and  now  I know  exactly  how  I want  it  to  happen  for  me. 

52.  I guess  I just  kind  of  enjoy  life  in  general,  and  I don’t  see  myself  living  by  any 
particular  viewpoint  to  life. 

53.  I don’t  have  any  close  friends.  I just  like  to  hang  around  with  the  crowd. 

54.  I’ve  been  experiencing  a variety  of  recreational  activities  in  hopes  of  finding  one  or 
more  I can  really  enjoy  for  some  time  to  come. 

55.  I’ve  dated  different  types  of  people  and  know  exactly  what  my  own  “unwritten 
rules”  for  dating  are  and  who  I will  date. 

56.  I really  have  never  been  involved  in  politics  enough  to  have  made  a firm  stand  one 
way  or  the  other. 

57.  I just  can’t  decide  what  to  do  for  an  occupation.  There  are  so  many  that  have 
possibilities. 

58.  I’ve  never  really  questioned  my  religion.  If  it’s  right  for  my  parents  it  must  be  right 
for  me. 

59.  Opinions  on  men’s  and  women’s  roles  seem  so  varied  that  I don’t  think  much  about 
it. 

60.  After  a lot  of  self-examination  I have  established  a very  definite  view  on  what  my 
own  life  style  will  be. 

61.  I really  don’t  know  what  kind  of  friend  is  best  for  me.  I’m  trying  to  figure  out  what 
friendship  means  to  me. 

62.  All  of  my  recreational  preferences  I got  from  my  parents  and  I haven’t  really  tried 
anything  else. 

63.  I date  only  people  my  parents  would  approve  of. 

64.  My  folks  have  always  had  their  own  political  and  moral  beliefs  about  issues  like 
abortion  and  mercy  killing  and  I’ve  always  gone  along  accepting  what  they  have. 

Use  the  following  scale  to  answer  questions  65  through  74: 

0 = Strongly  Agree 

1 = Agree 

2 = Disagree 

3 = Strongly  Disagree 

65.  I feel  that  I am  a person  of  worth,  at  least  on  an  equal  basis  with  others. 

66.  I feel  that  I have  a number  of  good  qualities. 

67.  All  in  all,  I am  inclined  to  feel  that  I am  a failure. 

68.  I am  able  to  do  things  as  well  as  most  other  people. 

69.  1 feel  I do  not  have  much  to  be  proud  of. 

70.  I take  a positive  attitude  toward  myself. 

71 . On  the  whole,  I am  satisfied  with  myself. 

72.  I wish  1 could  have  more  respect  for  myself. 

73.  I certainly  feel  useless  at  times. 
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74.  At  times  I think  I am  no  good  at  all. 

75.  The  first  number  of  my  age  is  012345678  9. 

76.  The  second  number  of  my  age  is  012345678  9. 

77.  My  gender  is:  0 = Female,  1 = Male. 

78.  Please  indicate  whether  you  are  a(n): 

0 = Non-United  States  Citizen  (Please  proceed  to  question  80,  skip  question  79) 

1 = United  States  Citizen 

79.  Please  indicate  the  number  that  best  describes  your  ethnicity. 

0 = White  (non-Hispanic) 

1 = Hispanic  American 

2 = African  American 

3 = Asian  American 

4 = Native  American  (American  Indian) 

5 = Other 

80.  Have  you  ever  participated  in  the  Actionquest  program  prior  to  this  session? 

0 = Yes 

1 =No 

8 1 . Have  you  ever  participated  in  any  other  type  of  adventure  program,  such  as  Outward 
Bound,  N.O.L.S.,  etc.? 

0 = Yes 

1 = No 
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Test  Form  B (will  include  Form  A plus  these  four  questions  for  post-testing) 

Please  write  your  answers  to  the  following  questions  in  the  space  provided.  You  may  use 
the  back  of  the  sheet  if  you  need  more  room. 


82.  What  experiences  during  Actionquest  helped  your  opinion  of  yourself? 


83.  What  experiences  during  Actionquest  hurt  your  opinion  of  yourself? 


84.  What  experiences  during  Actionquest  helped  your  sense  of  who  you  are? 


85.  What  experiences  during  Actionquest  hurt  your  sense  of  who  you  are? 
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